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Recommendations 



I * T HIS REPORT has presented analyses of 

factors that affect vocational, technical and gen- 
eral adult education in Florida. It has presented 
the essential elements of an adequate state-wide 
program to meet the needs for occupational edu- 
cation for all of the people of the State. 

In the light of the findings here presented the 
following recommendations are presented for 
consideration by the appropriate authorities. 

1. In order that occupational education bear a 
justifiable relationship to manpower needs a 
continuing inventory of employment and em- 
1 1 ployment needs in the State must be available. 

! It is recommended that funds be provided 
for the compilation of a comprehensive, classi- 
fied inventory, and for continuing such in- 
ventory regularly from year to year. 

I It is suggested that a proper agency to pro- 

I vide this service is the Research and Statistics 

Department of the Florida Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

2. The high schools of Florida must continue 
to r^rient their vocational agriculture pro- 
grams to the developing field of modem 
I agriculture. 

h It is recommended that periodic studies of 

trends in agriculture be made by the Division 
of Vocational, Technical and General Adult 
Education in ccioperation with the College of 
"Agriculture of the University of Florida in 
order that appropriate curricula may be de- 
veloped. 

3. Continued emphasis should be given to 
agribusiness in the high schools with further 
development of this program. 

It is recommended that this program be ex- 
tended into a limited number of junior col- 
leges. 




4. In order for Home Economics to benefit 
fully from funds to be provided through federal 
legislation, more emphasis will need to be 
given to Home Economics programs that are 
related directly to gainful employment. 

It is recommended that an analysis be made 
at once to determine the types of such pro- 
grams that are in greatest demand. 
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5. It is recommended that preparatory occupa- 
tional programs in business and distributive 
education be greatly expanded in Florida’s 
high schools and junior colleges. 

6. A comprehensive guidance program which 
is an integral part of the total educational 
effort must be available in order that all stu- 
dents may receive maximum benefits from the 
educational services of the schools. Florida 
falls far short of the desired minimum of guid- 
ance services in many of its schools. 

It is recommended that each county school 
system in the State that has not already done 
so, provide at least one properly qualified 
guidance counselor for each 400 students in its 
high schools and junior high schools. 

It is further recommended that the higher 
institutions that are responsible for the train- 
ing of counselors give greater emphasis to oc- 
cupational guidance. 

7. Temporary occupational facilities in use at 
high school centers, vocational schools, and 
junior colleges should be replaced. Their e^ly 
replacement is essential to the improvement 
of the on-going vocational and technical pro- 
gram in the State. 

It is recommended that the replacement of 
these facilities s^hould be placed high on any 
system of priorities that may be established 








for the construction of vocational and techni* 
cal education facilities. 

8. It is recommended that a carefully planned 
program of new construction be implemented 
to provide for the construction of needed fa- 
cilities at the various centers which are des- 
ignated as area vocational education schools. 

The facilities to be constructed at properly 
designated centers should be justified in terms 
of a proposed instructional program which is 
geared to potential employment opportunities 
and the number of students necessary to assure 
an acceptable rate of laboratory and student 
station utilization. 

9. It is recommended that State policy with 
regard to the assignment of priorities for new 
construction be re-examined. 

Consideration should be given to Hberalizing 
State regulations regarding the use of Capital 
Outlay and Debt Service and Matched Build- 
ing funds so as to provide more freedom to 
construct facilities of an instructional nature 
which are needed to fulfill the requirements of 
a comprehensive educational program. 

10. Consideration should be given to the pos- 
sible use of a standard building components 
system in the construction of laboratory and 
shop facilities for occupational education. 

It is recommended that a careful study be 
made to determine the feasibility of such a 
system and whether sufficient savings in cost 
can be made to justify it. 

11. It is recommended that early attention be 
given to the reorganization of school centers 
in the less populous counties of the State so as 
to make possible a more effective occupational 
education program as well as the reduction of 
the per pupil costs for administration. 



12. It is recommended that increased financial 
support be provided for occupational education 
on both the State and local levels. The increase 
in funds should broaden the minimum program 
of education that is made available to the 
pople of Florida and should be an integral part 
of the Minimum Foundation Program of Edu- 
cation. 

13. It is recommended that the allocation of 
vocational units to the several counties and 
to i}! r t^ommunity junior colleges be based on 
an objective formula using either a ratio of 
vocational units to basic instructional units or 




a school population ratio. In either case, the 
number of units allocated should provide sup- 
port for an adequate program of occupational 
education. Furthermore, funds for the support 
of vocational and technical units allocated 
should be transferred at the State level to the 
appropriate minimum foundation program. 

14. It is recommended that consideration be 
given to increasing the value of vocational 
units so as to reflect the higher costs of operat- 
ing vocational and technical programs. 

It is further recommended that some form 
of grants-in-aid be made available to counties 
and community junior colleges to assist finan- 
cially with the initiation of new programs of 
occupational education. Federal funds may be 
used with considerable effectiveness in this re- 
gard. 

15. It is recommended that a constant value 
be placed on all vocational and technical units 
available for use in the same minimum founda- 
tion program, or in cases of transfer of units 
between programs. 

16. It is recommended that the ‘‘legislative 
freeze” on vocational units used for coopera- 
tive education be removed. 
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17. It is recommended that consideration be 
given to the elimination of the discrete com- 
partimentalization of vocational unit alloca- 
tions. It would appear that an allocation of 
units designated as vocational but not specified 
as to major service area would be sufficient 
earmarking to control the use of units. 

18. It is recommended that the allocation of 
noncredit units for occupational programs in 
junior colleges be established as a part of the 
Minimum Foundation Program for Junior Col- 
leges, and that the allocation of units to sup- 
port this program be based on an objective 
criterion related to the number of persons re- 
quiring occupational education services. 

19. It is recommended that coordinate action 
among the several divisions of the State De- 
partment of Education, covering the relation- 
ships between occupational education and the 
other components of the total educational pro- 
gram, be made a matter of first priority. 

Special attention should be given such ac- 
tion until substantial progress shall have been 
achieved in this direction. 










20. The Division of Community Junior Col- 
leges maintains no professional staff for super- 
vision of the several occupational studies at 
the junior college level. It depends upon the 
specialists in the Division of Vocational, Tech- 
nical and General Adult Elducation for such 
supervisory services. Its professional staff, 
therefore, is small in number. With the growth 
of the community junior colleges in number 
and size, the central staff is too limited to per- 
form the duties that are expected of that Divi- 
sion. 

It is recommended that a limited number of 
professional personnel be added to the Division 
of Community Junior Colleges who can 
(1) provide effective coordination between 
the junior colleges and the several program 
area specialists, (2) assist the junior colleges 
with problems involving accreditation, and 
(3) carry forward research services essential 
to a state-wide system of community junior 
colleges. 

21. The Division of Vocational, Technical and 
General Adult Education maintains a faidy 
large professional staff for the supervision of 
occupational and related educational services 
at both the high school and junior college 
levels. The number of such personnel is not 
adequate to provide for the necessary expan- 
sion of the state-wide program. 

It is recommended that substantial additions 
be made to the professional staff of this Divi- 
sion. 

22. It is recommended that regulations for 
certification of teachers be re-studied and re* 
vised so as to provide reasonable uniformity 
and at the same time such flexibility as may be 
needed in order to make it possible to secure 
and maintain teachers with the desired quali- 
fications. 

23. It is recommended that the law that pro- 
vides for the transportation of students (Ch. 
236.053) be so amended that transportation 
units may be provided for students attending 
area vocational education schools on the same 
basis as for those attending community junior 
colleges. 

Criteria 

It is recommended that the following criteria 
be used as guide lines in determining the loca- 
tion and development of area vocational edu- 
cation schools in Florida. 



1. Population 

Criteria are indicated for two types of schools: 

A, where an existing high school or junior col- 
lege is designated as an area vocational educa- 
tion school, and B, where a separate area voca- 
tional education school is to be established. 

In either case, no new area vocational educa- 
tion school should be approved which would tend 
to reduce the enrollments in existing institutions, 
especially in those already marginal in terms of 
student population and other factors which affect 
the quality of the program. 

In any area where the population is sufficiently 
large to support more than one area vocational 
education school, it is essential that clear dif- 
ferentiation be made as to function, level of pro- 
grams and types of students to be served. 

A. Criterion: The geographic area to he 

served hy an existing institution which is des- 
ignated as an area vocational education school 
must have a population sufficiently large to as- 
sure a minimum ADA of 150 full-time equivalent 
day-time students enrolled in the vocational and 
technical program. 

An existing institution, either a comprehensive 
high school or junior college, can support an 
addition to its operation at lower cost than can 
be accomplished by establishing a new institu- 
tion to serve the same number of vocational and 
technical students. An existing institution has 
the administrative and operating staff and it 
provides library and other supporting education 
services. Furthermore, the additional students 
supported by adding a vocational program tends 
to diffuse the operating expenses over a larger 
number of students who, consequently, derive 
the benefits of a larger institution. 

For these reasons the designation of an exist- 
ing institution as an area vocational education 
school would require a less stringent population 
criterion than would the establishment of a new 
and separate area school. 

B. Criterion: The geographic area to he 

served hy a separate institution which is des- 
ignated as an area vocational education school 
must have a population sufficiently large to as- 
sure a minimum ADA of 300 full-time equivalent 
day-time students enrolled in the vocational and 
technical program. 

The Study Staff recognizes that there will be 
local conditions which may possibly require the 
establishment of separate area vocational educa- 
tion schools. In some school systems existing high 
schools may serve the role of “parent school” 
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while sending students to an area vocational edu- 
cation school for vocational and technical educa- 
tion cour-ses. In some of the larger counties, there 
are existing vocational and technical education 
schools which are currently performing a reason- 
ably satisfactory service and which may be des- 
ignated as area vocational education schools. 
However, before new and separate institutions 
are established, conclusive evidence should be 
presented which clearly indicates that existing 
institutions cannot assume the responsibility for 
the vocational and technical education program. 
Furthermore, every effort should be made to 
make all existing specialized institutions more 
comprehensive. 

This criterion is projected in view of the fact 
that a separate institution must have a minimum 
administrative staff in addition to the required 
teaching staff in order to service the vocational- 
technical programs. Such staff would necessarily 
include at least a principal or director, a guidance 
counselor and a librarian. Furthermore, if a broad 
program of adult and related educational services 
is to be provided, provision for additional per- 
.sonnel will be required. 

2. Employment Opportunities 

Criterion: The educational program oj an area 
vocational education school must bear a justifi- 
able relationship to employment opportunities 
for graduates in the area to be served as well as 
in the larger labor market area. 

In the application of this criterion a thorough 
occupational survey must be conducted in order 
to determine employment opportunities and the 
potential number of students to be served. 

While in more populous areas this criterion is 
fairly easy to apply, in the counties with rela- 
tively sparse population there are usually also 
extremely limited opportunities for employment, 
both as to number and variety. In such cases the 
vocational program of area vocational centers 
must be justified in relation to employment op- 
portunities in the nearest metropolitan centers 
or even in the State as a whole. 

3. Relation to Present and Possible County and 

Multi-County Organizational. Patterns 

Criterion: An area vocational education school 
should be so located that it will be within com- 
muting distance oj the students to be served. 

This criterion should apply whether the area 
vocational education school serves a single 
county or a multi-county unit. Except in cases 



which involve extenuating circumstances, multi- 
county areas for this purpose should coincide 
with planned or existing multi-county areas for 
junior colleges. 

The geographic areas that were planned for 
junior colleges were developed so as to provide 
educational services within an area described by 
a thirty-five mile radius for 99 per cent of the 
total population of the State. Accordingly, the 
need for development of a more effec tive multi- 
county organization to provide any type of edu- 
cational services for the greatest number of the 
State’s population should be clearly demon- 
strated before modifying the existing pattern. 

4. Relation to Present and Needed Legal 

Provisions 

Criterion: An area vocational education school 
must comply with the provisions of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, as well as with 
State laws that apply. 

The Vocatioris.^1 Education Act of 1963 defines 
the term “area vocational education school” in 
terms of four types of institutions that may be so 
designated. It also requires that the school be 
“available to all residents of the State or an area 
of the State designated and approved by the 
State Board.” 

The Act further requires that, in the case of a 
separate technical or vocational school or the 
department or division of a junior college which 
provides vocational education in no less than 
five different occupational fields, the school ad- 
mit as regular students both persons who have 
completed high school and persons who have 
left high school. 

Numerous Florida laws bear directly or indi- 
rectly upon the question of the placement, devel- 
opment, regulation and support of area voca- 
tional education schools. Discussions concerning 
them appear in the body of the Report. 

Florida law makes it possible for two or more 
contiguous counties to establish or acquire “area- 
vocational-technical centers.” However, the 
law specifically restricts such action where a 
county board is party to an agreement with 
another county or counties for the acquisition or 
operation of a junior college. (Florida Laws, 
1963, Ch. 220.63). 

5. Present and Needed Financial Structure 

Criterion: Substantial evidence must be pre- 
sented showing the ability and the willingness of 
citizens and school officials within the area to be 
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sewed to pvovide odeQuote jin(inci(il support to 
fulfill the minimum requirements of the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program for Education, as well 
as the State Plan for the Improvement of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Related Educational Serv- 
ices as adapted by the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Cooperating counties in multi-county organi- 
zational arrangements should contribute to the 
support of the vocational and technical program 
in a manner determined to be equitable. Due 
consideration should be given to local financial 
ability and the extent of student participation in 
the program of the area vocational education 
school. 

6. Interest and Attitude of Local 

Administration and Supporting Public 

Criterion: Substantial evidence must be pre- 
sented indicating that the school administration, 
as well as the people to be served, are in accord 
with the purposes to be served by the area vo- 
cational education school; that they consider this 
institution to be an essential, integral part of the 
total program of public education and not as a 
separate and less important part of that program. 

Care must be taken to see that other consid- 
erations, however meritorious in themselves, are 



not accorded undue weight in relation to this 
criterion. Community pride and availability of 
physical facilities whose chief attractiveness 
lies in the fact that they have been declared 
surplus, provide examples of influences that are 
frequently encountered. 

7. Facilities 

Criterion: Modem educational facilities ade- 
quately equipped should be planned and located 
so as to serve the greatest number of people with 
as little duplication as possible. 

Facilities should be provided that comply with 
acceptable standards for a modem vocational 
and technical program. Obsolete, inadequate 
buildings and equipment should not be tolerated. 

Facilities planned should provide for a high 
rate of space utilization. In areas of high con- 
centration of population a maximum of space 
utilization should be required before any dupli- 
cation of facilities is permitted. 

In sparsely populated areas where the enroll- 
ment potential is low, travel distance, potential 
space utilization, curriculum needs and facility 
costs should be taken into account before facili- 
test are duplicated. Exception should be granted 
only under rare, extenuating circumstances. 
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Chapter 1 



Background of the Study 



R.ECENT DEVELOPMENTS in the American 
economy have brought many manpower prob- 
lems to the attention of our citizens. Advancing 
technology is continuously demanding new skills 
and new understandings on the part of men and 
women who constitute the working force of our 
nation. The impact of automation upon employ- 
ment is being keenly felt. Technological advance- 
ment produces the need for the retraining of 
countless numbers of workers. 

A related problem of great significance is 
objectified in the number of young Americans 
who drop out of school before graduation or who 
terminate their formal education at high school 
graduation without having acquired any training 
that fits them for gainful employment. The social 
as well as the economic consequences of this 
condition constitute a problem of great magni- 
tude. 

In recognition of such needs as are here indi- 
cated both state and federal legislation has been 
recently enacted. The Congress of the United 
States enacted in 1963 Public Law 88-210, pop- 
ularly known as the Perkins Bill, and referred to 
as the Vocational Education Act of 1963. This 
Act authorizes vocational education programs 
broader in scope than those now available. 

Public Law 88-210 provides not only the broad 
general outline of the boundaries within which 
vocational-technical education may be devel- 
oped, but it also provides for liberal federal 
funds to be used by the several states in ac- 
cordance with terms stated in the laws. 

Evidence of Florida’s readiness for an expanded 
statewide program of vocational-technical edu- 
cation is seen in the Enactment of Ch. 63-524, 
Laws of Florida in the 1963 session of the Flor- 
ida Legislature. The law, in part, reads as fol- 
lows: 



To assist the legislature in future implementa- 
tion of the amendment to Article XII of the 
State Constitution, if adopted, the State Board 
of Education is directed to conduct a study of 
future needs of higher education in Florida 
with special attention to vocational-technical 
education, including vocational training at the 
State School for the Deaf and Blind. This 
Study shall include identifying the needs of 
the State for Vocational-Technical education, 
describing the role of existing institutions in 
providing such education, and proposing a 
plan for the long-range development, includ- 
ing organization, finance, and location of in- 
stitutions which may be needed to provide 
vocational-technical education. The report of 
the study shall be made available to the 1965 
legislature. 

In accordance with the provisions of the above 
Act the State Board of Education secured the 
services of Doak S. Campbell to outline a pro- 
posed state-wide study of vocational-technical 
education, to select the necessary personnel and 
to serve as Director of the Study. 

By action of the State Board of Education on 
February 25, 1964 a budget was approved and an 
agreement made with Associated Consultants in 
Education, Inc., with which Dr. Campbell is as- 
sociated, to carry forward the Study. It was 
agreed that a full report of the Study would be 
made to the Board of Education before Decem- 
ber 15, 1964. 

It should be pointed out that in the event 
there is any change in the amount of the antici- 
pated appropriations by the Congress in support 
of Public Law 88-210, or any delay in making 
such appropriations available, the problems re- 
lated to the development of an adequate pro- 
gram of vocational-technical education will be 
none the less urgent and critical. 

Methods and Limitations of the Study 

The methods employed in the development of 
this Study include; (1) analysis of available 
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pertinent <^ata concerning population growth 
and distribution, (2) factual presentation of the 
existing programs of vocational-technical educa- 
tion, (3) gathering and classifying data showing 
needs for suitably trained personnel for various 
types of employment, (4) projection of pro- 
grams at various educational levels for specific 
training related directly to job needs, (5) inven- 
tory and evaluation of existing vocational and 
technical shops and laboratories at high school 
centers and junior colleges, (6) analysis and 
projection of financial requirements to support 
an improved and more comprehensive program 
of vocational and technical education, (7) de- 
scription and analysis of existing patterns of 
educational organization at state, area and local 
levels, and (8) developing and applying criteria 
for locating various programs and facilities for 
vocational-technical education in Florida. 

Certain limitations are confronted which tend 
to restrict both the breadth and the depth of the 
Study. These limitations arise principally be- 
cause of two conditions. One is the brief time 
allowed for the completion of the Study. In or- 
der for the report of the Study to be of practical 
use it must be in the hands of the State Board of 
Education not later than December 15, 1964. 
This will allow time for the Board to mature 
any proposals that may require attention by the 
1965 legislature. Within the time available it is 
not possible to produce a comprehensive study 
covering each and every aspect of vocational- 
technical education in Florida. 

Also, there is an obvious lack of certain types 
of comprehensive data upon which to base con- 
clusions and recommendations. Wherever possi- 
ble, primary sources have been used. Secondary 
sources from which information has been drawn 
are properly documented. Within the time avail- 
able few inquiries could be effectively made 
calling for direct information. Thus, it has been 
necessary in some instances to rely upon local 
studies and spot checks for information. 



Historical Statement 



Although much of vocational education has 
been informal and rudimentary throughout 
man’s history, it has become a part of the or- 
ganized educational system in comparatively 
recent times. 

As viewed at the beginning of the present 
century, America had been primarily an agricul- 
tural society since its origin. The need for 




trained mechanics, artisans and farmers had 
been recognized as early as 1862 with the pass- 
age of the Morrill Act, which established the 
land-grant colleges. The opportunities thus pro- 
vided, however, did not assist the groups they 
were intended to benefit. Neither mechanics 
nor farmers were able to leave their jobs to 
attend a distant institution for courses that were 
primarily technical or engineering in nature. 

After the turn of the century needs for a gen- 
eral nationwide program of vocational education 
became more and more pressing. The beginnings^^ 
of industrial expansion, however, demanded a 
different kind of worker and imposed different 
conditions upon his employment. Instead of 
needing an extended training period in which to 
learn all the skills of his craft, the industrial 
worker needed only to know that part of the 
total production process for which he was re- 
sponsible. 

Production demands of the First World War 
and immigration restrictions imposed during the 
early 1920’s created further complications. 
Vvhereas Europe had formerly provided an al- 
most inexhaustible supply of skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled labor to supplement employment 
needs, it became necessary to meet labor de- 
mands almost exclusively with American work- 
ers and to train and upgrade them to meet labor 
market requirements. Women were also entering 
the labor force in greater numbers, although 
employment opportunities for them continued to 
be highly restricted. 

Fortunately, however, far-sighted individuals 
had seen these problems developing and be- 
came concerned over their implications. They 
observed with interest the training programs 
being conducted in Europe for entry into trades 
and industry at all levels of skill. Scattered 
experiments in this country, the beginnings of 
business education in private and public schools, 
domestic science and agriculture in some sec- 
ondary schools, and reports of several study 
commissions describing the urgent need for 
training programs were so convincing that sev- 
eral states in the early 1900’s were persuaded to 
establish vocational education programs sup- 
ported entirely with state funds. 

Production pressures coupled with these de- 
velopments secured the passage in 1917 of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the first continuing federal 
appropriation for the support of vocational edu- 
cation. It provided for financial assistance on a 
graduated scale to be matched equally from state 
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and local funds for establishing training pro- 
grams in trade and industrial occupation, home 
economics and agriculture. Althou^ the Law 
recognized the importance of preparing women 
for their responsibilities in the home and on 
the farm, funds for home economics were in- 
cluded in the trade and industrial allotment. 

During the depression of the 1930’s several 
temporary measures were passed which con- 
tinued federal support for vocational education. 
In addition, this period saw the first provision 
for distributive education in recognition of the 
growing need for training in the merchandising 
of goods and services. With the passage of the 
George-Barden Act in 1946, this provision was 
also included in the continuing federal appro- 
priation. A number of other emergency meas- 
ures such as those establishing the WPA, CCC 
and NYA were also passed in the 1930’s. These 
agencies included some training provisions, but 
they were largely administered outside the 
public school structure. 

As the clouds of war once more loomed upon 
the horizon, the War Manpower Training Pro- 
gram got underway. Trainees were screened by 
federal manpower and emplosnnent agencies, 
and facilities of the public schools were widely 
used in conducting the training programs. 

In the late 1950’s and early 1960’s imemploy- 
ment became an increasingly serious problem. 
To combat the threat of unemployment and to 
aid economically depressed areas, the Area Re- 
development Act and the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act were passed. These also 
were joint enterprises. Trainees were selected 
by the several state employment offices repre- 
senting the United States Department of Labor 
and programs of training were provided throu^ 
local school authorities. 

During the 1950’s several acts or amendments 
to existing laws were passed by the Congress 
providing for training in additional occupations 
or services. In 1956, for example, the George- 
Barden Act was amended to support training 
programs for fisheries occupations and for prac- 
tical nurses and persons in other health-related 
occupations. In 1958 the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act reemphasized the importance of tech- 
nician training and the need for area vocational 
education programs. 

Federal legislation supporting vocational edu- 
cation has come along in rather piecemeal fadi- 
ion in answer to specific needs. In 1961, how- 
ever, an intensive study of the vocational 



education acts and the total vocational education 
program was launched by the late President 
Kennedy. The findings of the President’s Study 
Panel served as the basis of a new law — the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 (Public Law 
88-210). This Act continues to provide for voca- 
tional education in specific occupational fields 
such as agriculture, home economics, smd, for 
the first time, training for office occupations. 
But it also reflects the twin factors of population 
mobility and shifting labor demand, mid recog- 
nizes the need of many workers for basic educa- 
tion before they can benefit from job training. 
It takes into consideration the inter-relatedness 
of jobs, job evolution and the changing charac'^ 
ter of emplo 3 nnent, and stresses the common 
elements in training programs which consider 
the continuing needs, interests and abilities of 
all people in the occupational structure. 

Trends Affecting Occupational Education 

Mature consideration of appropriate types of 
structure for the organization of occupational 
education in Florida idiould take into account 
any trends that can be identified. 

In most of the states education for the devel- 
opment of specialized vocational competency is 
administered as an integral part of the state and 
local systems of public education. There are a 
few notable exceptions to this practice. Wiscon- 
sin, for example, administers its federally reim- 
bursed program of vocational education under a 
separate State Board for Vocational Education 
with its own budget and taxing powers. New 
Jersey has independent county bomrds for voca- 
tional education with separate budgets and 
taxing powers. But even where such separation 
is administratively structured, much specialized 
vocational education is provided by local school 
systems as part of the regular educational pro- 
gram. This results in apparent duplication of 
service. 

In some states specialized vocational educa- 
tion is separated administratively only at the 
local level, and this only for certain occupational 
fields, most conunonly for industrial and techni- 
cal education. In these same states, local school 
systems also provide vocational education in 
such fields as home economics, agriculture and 
office occupations, with cooperative part-time 
programs covering industrial occupations. 

There are significant variations in the institu- 
tional organization for specialized vocational 
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education. These variations are found within 
most states, often reflecting local or regional 
conditions or preferences. 

Certain typical organizational patterns can be 
identified an d some of these relate to recogniz- 
able circumstances. In most local school systems, 
for example, vocational curriculums in home 
making, oflice occupations, agriculture and dis- 
tributive education are commonly offered as 
part of “comprehensive” high school programs. 
F.i gh ty per cent of the high schools of the nation 
offer business education, one half of the high 
schools of the nation offer federally reimbursed 
vocational home economics and one third of the 
hi^ schools provide curriculums in vocational 
agriculture.^ It is a rare exception for secondary 
level curriculums in these vocational fields to be 
offered in other than the high schools of local 
school systems. These are curriculums which can 
be offered with some effectiveness and value by 
the emplojnnent of one or more teachers for 
each curriculum in a given school. The facilities 
required are little more extensive than those for 
such other high school subject fields as science, 
foreign languages and physical education. 

The greatest variations in organizational pat- 
terns are for schools offering vocational curricu- 
lums in industrial and technical occupations. 
Fewer than ten per cent of the nation’s hi^ 
schools offer such curriculums and these are 
mostly in larger cities. The remaining industrial 
and technical curriculums are provided in sep- 
arate schools of various types, which often serve 
a whole school system or several school systems 
on an area basis. 

There is a xmique characteristic of industrial 
and technical education which fosters these 
variations in organizational plans. For such pro- 
grams to be effective many different curricu- 
lums must be offered. In some larger school sys- 
tems or area schools, as many as thirty different 
curriculmns are required to serve the occupa- 
tional objectives of students and the manpower 
needs of the communities. Each curriculum re- 
quires at least one instructor with specialized 
qualifications and calls for expensive facilities 
appropriate to that curriculum alone. Invest- 
ments for such courses cannot be economically 
or educationally justified unless there are suf- 
ficient numbers of capable students who desire 
each occupational employment objective, and 
sufficient employment demand for the placement 
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of graduates. These conditions are not found in 
many “comprehensive” high schools nor in the 
communities they serve for a large number of 



industrial and technical occupations. 

Many of the separate schools also offer similar 
instruction for post-secondary students, “out- 
of-school” (regular school) youth and adults. 
In some places these schools are associated with 
or are a part of junior colleges. It is in these 
separate schools that great variai.lons of organi- 
zation are found. There appears to be no domi- 
nant pattern. Such institutions include trade and 
technical hi^ schools, area vocational schools, 
technical institutes, special state schools, two- 
year junior colleges, four-year colleges, and uni- 
versities. A recent U. S. Office of Education sur- 
vey listed forty-eight different institutional titles 
of publicly supported schools offering industrial 
an d technical curriculums.* 

An alternative type of institution, especially 
for industrial and technical curriculums, is par- 
tially separated but also associated with “com- 
prehensive” hi^ schools. In this plan of organi- 
zation, students receive their specialized 
vocational instruction in a separated, often cen- 
tralized, school during half of the school day or 
during alternate weeks. The remainder of their 
school time is devoted to the continuation of 
general education at a “parent” high school. 
Such a school serves students from several high 



schools in a school system or high schools in sev- 
eral systems on an “area” basis. An increasing 
number of such schools has developed in recent 
years in many states, including one at Manatee 
Coimty in Florida. While such schools have some 
limitations and problems, they combine many of 
the virtues of both the separate vocational school 
and the comprdiensive high school in an eco- 
nomic and workable manner. 

There are some defimte trends as to the types 
of institutional organization for providing post- 
high school vocational education. Provision for 
occupational education at this level underwent 
a period of expansion beginning about twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing pattern at that time 
was for separate institutions, vocational junior 
colleges or technical institutions. Many of these 
schools continue to operate in their original 
form but a significant number have been com- 
bined with other phases of post-high school 
education. Approximately ten years ago Cali- 
fornia reorganized most of its junior colleges as 
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comprehensive schools with technical or voca- 
tional divisions. 

In the eastern states this trend has been fol- 
lowed, especially in recent years. Some nine 
years ago, for example. North Carolina instituted 
a number of Industrial Eklucation Centers offering 
vocational education at both the hi^ school 
and post-high school levels. Within the past 
year these schools have been reorganized by 
making them divisions of junior colleges and 
separating from them the high school level in- 
struction. Plans for new schools in Illinois, 
New York and Pennsylvania call for a similar 
type of organization. 

Another trend can be recognized with respect 
to the kinds of post-high school vocational cur- 
riculums. Most of the earlier offerings at this 
level were related to industry and engineering. 
In recent years, however, the school programs 
have been widened to Include curriculums in 
the service, distribution, health and business oc- 
cupations. In some institutions curriculums in 
agriculture and homemaking are also included. 

There is reason to believe that current and 
predicted conditions that relate to youth and 
employment will foster a continuance of these 
trends. More hi^ly specialized qualifications 
are required for initial employment in most oc- 
cupational fields. Semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers are proportionately less in demand. 
Partly because of these conditions and partly 
because of population growth disproportionate 
to the size of work force required, more youth 
are finding greater difficulty locating suitable 
employment when they leave high school. Ex- 
panded and more varied post-high school voca- 
tional education will, therefore, be needed to 
meet these conditions. 

Basic Points of View 

Certain basic points of view have been as- 
sumed in the pursuit of this study of vocational- 
technical education. First and foremost is the 
proposition that the State of Florida accepts re- 
sponsibility for providing appropriate educa- 
tional opportunity for all of its people. This is 
interpreted to mean that each individual should 
have opportunity to develop his knowledge, 
skills and aptitudes to the full extent of his 
capabilities and desires. The objectives should 
be: to enable the individual (1) to live with 
contentment to himself, (2) to contribute a 
measure of good to the society of which he is a 



part, and (3) to make a living while doing so. 

It is further assumed that any phase of the 
educational process that contributes to any of the 
above objectives is a legitimate field for public 
education and is entitled to the time, emphasis 
and financial support required to achieve rea- 
sonable success. 

Applied to the field of vocational-technical 
education, the above stated objectives require 
that the curriculum for the education of any 
individual incorporate those elements that pro- 
mote his growth as a person, as a citizen and as 
an employable unit in our economy. 

Under this concept lies the basic assumption 
that vocational-technical education is not treated 
as something separate and apart from the 
academic components of education. In a very 
real sense all education involves occupational 
objectives and is composed of many elements, 
academic and technical, in varying proportions 
and on different educational levels. Thus, any 
administrative arrangement or curriculum or- 
ganization that places these essential compo- 
nents in separate categories or in separate 
institutions tends to confuse rather than simplify 
the real objectives to be achieved through our 
schools. 

For occupational education at the higher 
levels, such as education for the professions of 
law and of medicine, the blending of the aca- 
demic and scientific aspects of the curriculum on 
the one hand, with the applied and technical 
aspects on the other, is generally accepted. How- 
ever, at the high school and undergraduate 
college levels, the acceptance of the unity of the 
arts and sciences together with the necessary 
te chni cal studies is far from common practice. 
There is the general assumption that the term, 
“quality education,” applies specifically and ex- 
clusively to purely academic education, and con- 
versely, that vocational or technical components 
have no possible part in “quality education.” 
This concept ramifies in many directions and 
produces many confusions and frustrations. For 
example, many people assume that vocational 
education, where provided, is a means of taking 
care of the non-intellectual students, that it is a 
place for the failures, the misfits, the trouble- 
makers. This concept is found among parents as 
well as faculty members and administrators. It 
assumes a class distinction which is entirely 
contradictory to the American concept of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity because its bases 
are artificial. It must be assumed that occupa- 
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tional education is a necessary and integral part 
of the total educational process. 

Furthermore, there must be articulation and 
coordination of vocational-technical education 
with all other aspects of education at any given 
time. This “lateral” coordination is not easy to 
achieve, especially in those schools or communi- 
ties in which academic studies and vocational 
studies are treated as entirely separate aspects 
of education. 

A second basic assumption is that an effective 
program of vocational-techmcal education re- 
quires that the program at any level be properly 
articulated with the educational program that 
immediately precedes or follows. Education is 
a continuing process, each succeeding step being 
based on what has gone before. 

A third assumption is that vocational-technical 
education must be flexible so that it can con- 
tinually be adapted to the changes in the training 
requirements of specific jobs to be done. Work- 
ing under this assumption it is necessary that 
current information concerning the number of 
individuals needed for each specific type of em- 
ployment be available. Furthermore, it is neces- 
sary that detailed descriptions of the necessary 
skills for each kind of job be available for the use 
of those charged with planning programs of 
vocational-technical education. 

A fourth basic assumption is that provision of 
equal opportunity for occupational education is 
necessarily conditioned by a number of factors 
that relate to some aspects of population. In 
those areas of sparse population, for the most 
part, we find the absence of opportunities for 
vocational education. For example, in five of the 
sixty-seven counties of Florida home econom- 
ics is the only vocational program. In twenty-two 
other counties vocational prog(rams are limited 
to agriculture and home economics. 

One chief reason for this condition is apparent. 
It is not educationally or financially feasible to 
provide even two or three programs of voca- 
tional education in the small schools. Moreover, 
if at least one program should be provided in 
each and every high school in the state, the op- 
portunities in many of the counties would still be 
far from equal because individuals would be 
limited 3S to choice of appropriate programs. 
The only feasible plan requires that in a single 
ins titution within the reach of the students 
in a given area, a comprehensive program of 
vocational-technical studies comprising at least 
five approved curriculum areas be provided. 
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Such institutions cannot reasonably be wholly i 

detached from an institution that provides an 
academic program v/here necessary studies re- 
lated to vocational training are available. 

Thus, it seems clear that vocational (or oc- 
cupational) education, in order to be available to 
all, must be in an insstitution, or in a complex of 
related institutions, large enough to provide a 
comprehensive program of both academic ^d 
vocational-technical instruction. Such an institu- 
tion, whether serving the needs of a single 
county or a multi-coimty unit, will normally be 
a comprehensive high school or a commumty 
junior college. Where the size and peculiar needs 
of the population of an area justify it, a separate 
center for occupational education may be indi- 
cated. Where such need appears to exist, ad^ 
quate provision must be made for the academic 
components of a total program to be available. 

Definitions 

For the purposes of this Study the following 
definitions of terms have been accepted: 

Occupational Education 
The total range of educational effort which 
prepares individuals for entrance into or ad- 
vancement within an occupation or a group of 
occupations as distinct from instruction leading 
to either a baccalaureate or a professional degree. 

The field of occupational education is consid- 
ered to be a broad spectrum with specific regions 
of the spectrum requiring different types and 
levels of occupational skills. 

At one end of the spectrum is found “Voca- 
tional Education,” which for the most part em- 
phasizes manipulative skills with certain basic 
cognitive skills, but requires a minimum of ap- 
plication of mathematical and scientific concepts. 

More specifically it is the training of individuals 
in the skills needed for employment in a particu- 
lar job. 

At the other end of the occupational spectrum 
is found “Technical Education,” which strongly 
emphasizes either mathematical and scientific 
concepts, or organization and management skills. 

It may also emphasize the theory which under- 
lies these skills, but provides a lesser emphasis on 
the manipulative skills. Those technical occupa- 
tions which rely extensively upon organization 
and management theory rather than on mathe- 
matical and scientific concepts may be called 
semi-professional occupations. 
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Between the two extremes is a region where 
there is a tendency for the mathematical and 
scientific concepts and the manipulative skills 
to approach a balance. 

The two definitions (technical and vocational) 
as used here describe zones on the spectrum 
which overlap. Thus, it is not intended that the 
definitions be completely separate and distinct, 
but that they may be useful in describing certain 
tendencies or certain broad categories of skills 
which are required for occupational success. 

The terms here defined do not refer to the 
grade level or type of educational institution 
where the instruction is offered. 

Vocational or technical programs may be of- 
fered in hi^ schools, adult schools, junior col- 
leges or in separate technical and vocational 
schools. However, the nature of technical educa- 
tion with its scientific orientation would, for the 
most part, serve persons who have completed a 
high school curriculum. 

Any further narrowing of the definitions, any 
further attempts at describing the type of person 
being trained, or any further attempts at indicat- 
ing the specific occupation or groups of occupa- 
tions the training is expected to serve will have 
to be found within the course content of a given 
program or curriculum. 

As an example, a niunber of institutions in a 
school system might be training persons as elec- 
tronic technicians. One of these institutions 
might be training technicians to perform high- 
level technical services emphasizing the ccgni- 
tive-scientific-mathematical area. Another insti- 
tution might be offering training in electronics 
where the emphasis is on the balance between 
manipulative-cognitive skills. A third institution 
might be offering voeational training in elec- 
tronics with emphasis on manipulative skills. 
Also, it is possible that these three levels of 
training might all be o@ered within one institu- 
tion. 

The definitions as used here attempt to de- 
scribe the broad scope of occupational education 
in a very general way. In the final analysis the 
individual educational institution, as it attempts 
to provide training for selected occupations, will 
have to describe the type of individuals it is 
training, the skills which are possessed by these 
individuals and the type of occupation in which 
the trainee can function effectively. 



General Adult Education 

Under the above definition “General Adult 
Education” would not be included as occupa- 
tional education. Generfd adult offerings do not 
specifically emphasize occupational placement 
upon completion of a given course of study. How- 
ever, the fact has been well established that oc- 
cupational placement is coming to depend more 
and more upon the individual’s level of general 
education as well as upon his occupational skills. 
For this reason “General Adult Education” is 
included as a part of the Study. 

Related Educational Services 

Also to be included in this Study is that educa- 
tion which is related to vocational education 
and which, although not supported by vocational 
units or set forth in special curricula, may assist 
in the vocational success of the individuaL 
Subjects closely related to occupational educa- 
tion such as business education courses, non- 
vocational home economics, industrial arts, etc. 
which are offered in the junior high schools, high 
schools and junior colleges of Florida are in- 
cluded in this Study under the term “related 
education.” 

Individuals and Agencies Participating 
in the Study 

The development of this Study has involved 
many individuals, agencies and organizations. 
Special reference is made to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, its Divisions of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Instructional Services, Administra- 
tion, Research and of Community Junior Col- 
leges. These offices have freely provided 
information and members of their professional 
staffs have been available for consultation. 

Superintendents of public instruction, junior 
college presidents, local and area directors of 
vocational adult education and school princi- 
pals have provided valuable information and 
have facilitated visits to local institutions by 
members of the professional staff of the Study. 

Other state agencies include the Florida Indus- 
trial Commission and the Board of Control. 

Special mention is also made of the Florida 
Education Association, the Florida State Univer- 
sity Library and the Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce. 




Population and Employment Factors 



TGvO PRINCIPAL FACTORS, population md 
employment, provide the basis for determining 
the nature and the scope of a state’s program for 
occupational education. In considering every as- 
pect of vocational, technical and general adult 
education, from the development and operation 
of a specific program in a local school to the over- 
all program for the entire state, one must take 
account of the interrelationdiip of these two 
factors. 

Many different ai^ects of the state’s popula- 
tion must he taken into account. The total popu- 
lation of the state and of its various subdivisions, 
the distribution, density, mobility, the educa- 
tional level, the age structure— these and other 
related characteristics require identification, 
analysis and interpretation. 

Similarly, conditions that relate to present and 
potential employment of the people of the state 
must be taken fully into account. Dato concern- 
ing the number and the nature of jobs of all 
kinds, their locations, the skills required for their 
performance and conditions related to recruit- 
ment and employment must be made available 
to those who are charged with the responsibility 
of determining the details of the State’s program 
of occupational education. 

Data dealing with population and employment 
are here presented with primary reference to tlie 
problem of locating and developing area voca- 
tional education schools for the State of Florida 
in accordance with the purposes and provision 
of existing federal and state legislation. Public 
Law 88-210 and Chapter 63-524, Laws of Florida, 
1963, are of particular significance in relation to 
this problem. 

Data concerning population and employment 
are presented on both a state-wide and a county 
basis. The data for the state as a whole are 



intended to provide a background for the con- 
sideration of i^ecific items that relate to counties 
or groups of counties. 

Because of the importance of the relationship 
between the population of the counties of the 
State and the question of the size and location 
of facilities and programs for occupational edu- 
cation, the materials that deal with both popula- 
tion and employment are presented in relation 
to five groups of counties that are arranged ac- 
cording to size of population. 

Population 

Every aspect of public education in Florida is 
constantly confronted with the continuous rapid 
increase of the state’s population. The provision 
of educational services for ever-increasing num- 
bers of people requires that additional profes- 
sional personnel and facilities be added each 
year. EIxtraordinary effort is necessary in order 
to meet the needs occasioned by population in- 
crease alone, to say nothing of the need for im- 
proving and expanding educational services. 

The extent of the need for expansion is mdi- 
cated by the fact that between 1950 and 1960 the 
population of Florida increased by 78.7 percent, 
reaching a total of 4,951,560. This was the highest 
percentage of increase among all of the states. 
EHirthermore, the numerical gain in population 
during the ten-year period was exceeded only by 
that of California. The dramatic population in- 
crease is further shown by the fact that Florida 
now ranks ninth among the states of the Union, 
having moved from twenty-seventh place in 1940 

and twentieth place in 1950. 

The aT>rnifl1 growth of population is currently 
estimated to be 240,000 of which number 170,000 
are accounted for as net migration, i.e., the excess 



TABLE 1 



PROJECTED GROWTH OF FLORIDA’S POPULATION 
(Shown bt Aob Gboupb) 



Series A* 



Age Group 


1960 Census 
April 1 


1965 Projection 
Jidy 1 


1970 Projection 
Julyl 


Estimated Difference 
1960-1970 




541,101 


593,090 


741 .835 


200,734 

715,477 

750,352 

307.335 

334.445 


R.1Q , , 


1,263,200 


1.651,154 


1,978,677 

2,618,780 


90-40 


1,868,428 


2,138.219 


KfWU 


725.702 


852,559 


1 ,033 ,037 




553,129 


701 .861 


877,574 


Total Population 


4,951,560 


5,936,883 


7,250,903 


2,308.343 



Series B* 



1960 Census 1965 Projection 1970 Projection 
Age Group April 1 July 1 July 1 



Under 5. . . . 

6-19 

20-49 

50-64 

65 and Over 



541.101 

1,263,200 

1,868.428 

725.702 

553,129 



Total Population 



4,951,560 



581,445 

1,596,956 

2,055,297 

818,915 

668,733 



5.721,346 



701,102 
1,875,297 
2,410,809 
951 .271 
801,778 



6.740.167 



Source* * Bureau of Economic and Buiiness Research, University of Florida. m,.n 

‘Series A assumes a net interstate migration of J»*00,000 persons between 1960 and 1970. 

• Series B assumes a net interstate migration of 1,000,000 persons between 1960 and 1970. 



Estimated Difference 
1960-1970 

159,911 
612,097 
542,381 
225,569 
248,649 

1,778,607 



of in-migration over out-migration, and 70,000 
by natural increase due to excess of births over 
deaths.^ 

A detail of these estimates with distribution 
according to age groups is shown in Table 1. 
Further evidence of the continued steady growth 
of population is seen in the estimate of 5,639,000 
as of July 1, 1963, and projections for 1970 that 
range from 6,740,167 to 7,259,903.* A further pro- 
jection indicates that Florida’s population will 
reach 8,322,400 by 1974.* 

The magnitude of the State’s obligation for the 
support of public education is indicated by the 
fact that the population of the age group 5-19 will 
reach an estimated 1,875,297 to 1,978,677 by 1970. 
This group includes individuals to be served 
from the first grade through the junior colleges 
(Table 1). 

Of course not all of these individuals will 
attend public elementary schools, high schools 
and jxmior colleges. A considerable nximber will 
enroll in privately supported schools. Many of 
them will be enlisted in the armed services. How- 
ever," an estimated 85 to 90 per cent will be en- 
rolled in the various types of public schools in 



» Florida Development Commlulon, Population of Florida, Booklet 

^a Burew^^of^E®*^™!© and Business 5**®*f®J}* 

mates of ffte Population of Florida Counties, Bulletin No. it, (Popu- 

&K Fforfdo's Population Ormoth ^ring 

the Next Tm Yeare hy Localities^ Washington; The Klpllnger Wesh« 
Ington Edltorss 1904. 



Florida. Even on the basis of the conservative 
projection in Table 1, Series B, the age group 
5-19 should reach 1,875,297 by 1970. Assuming 
that 85 per cent of the people in this group would 
be enrolled in public schools, the number would 
reach 1,664,002. 

One basis for comparison with this estimate is 
found in the projections of school enrollments by 
the Research Division of the State Department 
of Education. Table 2 shows these enrollments 
from 1946-47 to 1962-63 with projections to 1967- 
68. By applying the same rate of increase the 
school enrollment, grades 1-12, in 1969-70 should 
reach 1,550,195.^ Considered in relation to the 
above estimate of 1,664,002, the difference of 
113,807 would scarcely take care of those who 
will be enrolled in junior colleges and in private 
schools. 

The total enrollment in Florida public high 
schools (grades 10, 11, and 12) in l%l-62 was 
183,132. This was 16.2 per cent of the total school 
enrollment in that year. Assuming that this per- 
centage will remain somewhat constant, the en- 
rollment in grades 10-12 in 1967-68 should reach 
235,010. 

It is reasonable to expect that the development 
of a broader program of occupational education 
would increase high school enrollment to more 

* This flKure on enrollment should not be confused 'i^lth figures on 
ADA used In subsequent chnpters. 
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TABLE 2 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN FLORIDA SCHOOLS, 
GRADES 1-12 



School Year 



Per Cent 

Enrollment* Increase Over Increase Over 

(1-12) Previous Year Previous Year 



1946-47 


428,489 


12,730 


3.06% 


1947-48 


446,672 


18,183 


4.24 


1948-49 


466,958 


20,286 


4.54 


1949-SO 


491 ,205 


24,247 


5.19 


1950-51 


522,854 


31,649 


6.44 


1951-52 


553,970 


31,116 


5.95 


1952-53 


598,708 


44,738 


8.08 


1953-54 


645,136 


46,428 


7.75 


1054-55 


697,776 


51,640 


8.16 


1955-56 


752,907 


55,131 


7.90 


1956-57 


823,759 


70,852 


9.41 


1957-58 


895,880 


72,121 


8.76 


1958-59 


959,222 


63,342 


7.07 


1959-60 


1,016,842 


57,620 


6.01 


1960-61 


1,075,742 


58,900 


5.79 


1961-62 


1,131,502 


55,760 


5.18 


1962-63 


1,188,975 


57,473 


5.08 


1963-64 


1,247,135e 


58,160e 


4.89e 


1964-65 


1,299,459e 


52,324e 


4.20e 


1965-66 


1,349,332b 


49,873e 


3.84e 


1966-67 


1,400,585e 


51,253e 


3.80e 


1967-68 


1,450,678e 


50,093e 


3. 58e 



Sookce: Florida School Bulletin, December, 1963. 

B Estimated 

& Not including Kindergarten. 

than 20 per cent of the total high school enroll- 
ment. This would indicate a total high school en- 
rollment of 290,000 by 1967-68. 

The number of graduates from these high 
schools in 1961-62 was 43,717.» Of this number 
21,546, or 49.29 per cent, did not go on for further 
formal education or training. Only 2,279, or 5.21 
per cent, entered technical, trade or other schools 
for occupational training. 

With the enlargement of opportunities for oc- 
cupational training for high school graduates, it 
seems reasonable to assume that this number and 
percentage will substantially increase. The ex- 
tensive development of occupational programs in 
the junior colleges should be a primary factor in 
effecting such an increase. 

Still another group, the drop-outs, constitute a 
part of the potential student body for occupa- 
tional training. In 1961-62 there were estimated 
to be approximately 18,000 dropouts from Flor- 
ida’s public schools. Due to the operation of the 
compulsory school attendance law, it can be as- 
sumed that a large majority of these pupils are 
of normal high school age. Whatever the causes 
of the dropouts, conscious efforts to rehabilitate 



B Research Division, State Department of Education. 




them will draw heavily upon the services that 
provide occupational traming. 

Distribution and Density 

The distribution and density of population in 
Florida are marked by wide variation among the 
67 counties of the State. For convenience in the 
presentation of various aspects of population in 
relation to a state-wide program of vocational- 
technical education, the several counties have 
been divided into five groups according to size 
of population. They have been designated as 

groups A, B, C, D, and E. 

Group A is composed of fourteen counties, 
each with a population below 10,000.® These 
coimties are largely rural and are very sparsely 
populated. Most of them have followed a similar 
pattern of growth. From 1950 to 1960 the popula- 
tion declined in seven of these coimties while in 
six, it increased at a rate less than one-half the 
rate of growth of the state as a whole. Only one 
county in this group, Okeechobee, increased its 
population at a rate higher than that of the entire 
state (Table 3 in the Appendix) . 

In this group of counties the density of popula- 
tion in I960: stated in terms of the number of 
inhabitants per square mile, ranged from 3.6 in 
Liberty County to 26.7 in Union County. Con- 
sidered in relation to the average of 104 inhabi- 
tants per square mile in the state taken as a 
whole, the sparsity of population becomes signifi- 
cant when considered in relation to the develop- 
ment of any educational program. 

With specific reference to vocational, technical 
education, no one of these counties can provide 
its people with a minimum program (at least 
five areas) without becoming a part of a multi- 
county unit. All but Liberty and Franklin coun- 
ties are presently included in an attendance area 
related to an existing or planned junior college. 
It may be possible for pupils in Liberty County 
to be served by an area school in Leon County, 
However, it is probable that arrangements will 
have to be made for housing pupils from these 
counties at some area vocational education 
school. 

Group B is composed of eighteen counties each 
with a population numbering between 10,000 and 
19,999.'^ These counties are also largely rural and 
are somewhat sparsely populated. Six of them 
declined in population from 1950 to 1960, while 

• Baker, Calhoun, Dixie, Flagler, Franklin, Gilchrist, Glades, Gulf, 
TTamiitnn , Lafayette, Liberty, Okeechobee, and Walton. 

T Bradford, Charlotte, Citrus, Clay, De Soto, Hardee, Hendry, 
Hernando, Holmes, Jefferson, Levy, Madison, Nassau, Sumter, 
Suwannee, Taylor, Walton, and Washington* 
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th» rest increased in population at a rate below 
the rate for the state as a whole (Table 9 in the 
Appendix). Since 1960 the population in each of 
these counties has increased, and in six of them 
the rate of increase has been higher than the rate 
for the state during this period. 

The density of population in the counties of 
this group, while greater than that in the coun- 
ties in Group A, still falls far below the average 
for the State. The range is from 8.9 inhabitants 
per square mile in Hendry County to 44.4 per 
square mile in Bradford County. 

The sparsity of population in each of these 
counties indicates the unlikelihood that any one 
of them could supply a sufficient number of stu- 
dents to sustain an area vocational education 
school without participating in some type of 
multi-county unit. Each of these counties could 
participate in an existing or planned multi- 
county unit. 

Group C consists of thirteen counties each 
having a population numbering between 20,000 
and 49,999.® While these counties are not densely 
populated, they are more urban in character 
than are those in Groups A and B. From 1950 to 
1960 each of these counties experienced an in- 
crease in population, five of them at a rate 
higher than the rate for the state as a whole 
(Table 15 in die Appendix) . The exceptions were 
Columbia, Gadsden, Jackson and Putnam coun- 
ties. Hie rate of population growth during the 
ten-year period ranged from 4.5 per cent in 
Jackson County to 142.8 per cent in Collier 
County. 

Although population density in the counties 
of Group C is considereably greater than that in 
Groups A and B, in no county in this group does 
the population density equal that of the state as 
a whole. The range is from 10.5 inhabitants per 
square mile in Collier County to 90.6 in Gadsden 
County. 

While there are considerable numbers of vo- 
cational programs in high schools that are situ- 
ated in diese counties, provision of a minimum 
of programs in five areas does not appear in any 
one center. 

Each of the counties in this group either con- 
tains a junior college or is a part of a multi- 
county junior college area that is in operation or 
under consideration. 

Group D is composed of eleven counties each 



having a population ftumbering between 50,000 
and 99,999.® These counties differ from those in 
the previously named groups in a number of re- 
spects. They are more urban in character and 
they approach the state level of population 
density. The rate of growth from 1950 to 1960 
ranges from 29.9 per cent in Alachua County to 
166.7 in Sarasota County. 

One possible cause for this significant rela- 
tionship is the fact that in the sparsely populated 
counties the scope of the curriculum in the high 
schools is severely limited both as to academic 
and occupational studies. This condition tends to 
increase the number who drop out of school 
before graduation. The availability of a sound 
program of occupational studies would tend to 
upgrade the total educational level of a county. 

Age Structure of the Population 

The number and proportion of the population 
who compose certain age groups may have a 
bearing on the nature of the program of occupa- 
tional education. Two age groups appear to have 
special significance in this respect. These are the 
group who are eighteen years of age and under 
and, therefore, include the individuals who would 
normally be in school or who would just have 
completed a high school course; and the group 
who are sixty-five years of age and over, most of 
whom are retired from active remimerative em- 
ployment. 

The p^opulation of these groups as they appear 
in the several counties of the state provide some 
variations that may be significant in relation to 
occupational education. Data relating to age 
structure are presented for Florida counties that 
are grouped according to number of inhabitants 
as previously indicated. 

In the counties that comprise Group A, with 
the exception of Franklin County, the median 
age of the population falls below the median 
age of 31.2 for the state as a whole (Table 3). 
The range is from 23.2 years in Okeechobee 
County to 31.3 years in Franklin County. 

The preponderance of low average age in these 
counties is further reflected by the percentage of 
the population who are eighteen years of age 
an d under. The average percentage of the total 
population that are in this age group ranges 
from 36.9 per cent in Glades Coimty to 44.6 per 
cent in Okeechobee County. In the state taken 



I 



8 Comer. Columbl*. Gadsden, Hlghlan^, River, 

Martin, Osceola, Pasco, Putnam, St. Johns, St. Lucie, and Santa 

Rosa. 



* Alachua, Bay, Lake, Lee, Leon, Manatee, Marion, Monroe, 
Okaloosa, Sarasota and Seminole. 
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as a whole, 35.2 per cent of the population are in 
this age group. One possible explanation for the 
hi^ percentage in these counties is that the 
young people tend to leave the home county after 
they complete their high school work. As is 
shown later, these are the counties with the 
lowest employment opportunities. Thus, there is 
litt le incentive for hi^ school graduates to re- 
main in their home counties. 

The percentage of the population who are 
sixty-five years of age and over is relatively low 
in this group of counties. In only two of them is 
the percentage in this age group higher than the 
percentage for the state as a whole (11.2 per 
cent). The range is from 5.1 per cent in Gulf 
County to 13.4 per cent in Franklin County 
(Table 3). In five of the counties in this group 
the rate of growth exceeds the rate of the state 
as a whole (78.7 per cent), (Table 21 in the 
Appendix). 

The density of population varies considerably, 
from 36.8 inhabitants per square mile in Marion 
County to 209.3 in Seminole County. While there 
are considerable numbers of programs of voca- 
tional and technical education in these counties, 
a majority provide fewer than the minimum of 
five required for an area vocational education 

school. 

Each of these counties contains a public junior 
college or is a designated area for the future 
development of a junior college. The develop- 
ment of an area vocational education school with 
at least a minimum program appears to be pos- 
sible in each county in this group. 

Group E is composed of eleven counties each 
having a population numbering more than 100,- 
000.'® Each is highly urban and is densely popu- 
lated. In .six of these counties the rate of popula- 
tion increase from 1950 to 1960 exceeded the rate 
for the state as a whole. The rate of increase 
ranges from 49.8 per cent in Duval County to 
371.1 in Brevard County (Table 27 in the Ap- 
pendix) . 

The density of population in each of these 
counties exceeds that of the state as a whole. The 
range is from 114.1 inhabitants per square mile 
in Polk County to 1584.2 in Pinellas County. 
The population in each of these counties is suf- 
ficiently large to provide within the reach of all 
of its citizens full programs of occupational edu- 
cation at both the high school and junior college 
levels. 



** Brevftrdi Brow»rd, D»de, Duv»l, Escwnbl*. 
Palm Beach, Pinellas, Polk and Volusia. 



Hillsborough, Orange, 



Educational Level of Population 

The educational level of the population bears 
an important relationship to the factor of educa- 
tional opportunity as well as opportunity for 
employment. Many factors doubtless operate to 
cause the different levels of education in the 
several counties of the state. With a single ex- 
ception, there is a positive relationship between 
the population of a county and the number of 
years of schooling completed by its mhabitants. 
This is indicated by the data shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 



TABLE 3 



AVERAGE EDUCATIONAL 
IN FLORIDA COUNTIES 
TO SIZE OF 



LEVEL OF POPULATION 
GROUPED ACCORDING 
POPULATION 



Group 


No. 


Years of Schooling 
Completed 


Median 


Low 


High 


A 


14 


7.7 


9.6 


8.4 


B 


18 


8.0 


10.8 


8.8 


C 


13 


7.5 


10.9 


9.6 


D 


11 


9.5 


12.1 


11.0 


E 


11 


9.7 


12.1 


11.3 


Totals 


67 


7.5 


12.1 


10.9 



One possible cause for this significant relation- 
ship is the fact that in the sparsely populated 
counties the scope of the curriculum in the high 
schools is severely limited both as to academic 
and occupational studies. This condition tends to 
increase the number who drop out of school 
before graduation. The availability of a sound 
program of occupational studies would tend to 
upgrade the total educational level of a county. 

In Group B the median age of the population 
varies widely from county to county. The range 
is from 23.5 years in Jefferson County to 44.8 in 
Charlotte County. In only five of the eighteen 
counties in this group is the median age above 
the median for the state (31.2 years). T^e hi^ 
median age in Charlotte County is attributable 
to the large infiux of retired persons in recent 
years. 

The percentage of the population in this group 
who are eighteen years of age and under ranges 
from 26.4 per cent in Charlotte County to 44.9 
per cent in Madison County. In only three of the 
eighteen counties of this group is the percent- 
age of the population in this age group lower 
than the percentage for the state as a whole 
(35.2 per cent) . This would indicate that the 
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younger people tend to move away from their 
home counties after they leave school. 

The percentage of the population who are 
sixty-five years of age and over shows consider- 
able variation in this group of counties. The 
range is from 5.8 per cent in Hendry County to 
20.8 per cent in Charlotte County. 

The median age of the population in the 
counties in Group C ranges from 22.6 years of 
age in Santa Rosa County to 38.8 years in 
Osceola County. In five counties, Highlands, 
Indian River, Martin, Pasco and Putnam, the 
median age of population is above the median 
for the state (31.2 years) . 

The percentage of the population who are 
ei^teen years of age and under in this group of 
counties ranges from 30.9 per cent in Osceola and 
Pasco counties to 42.9 per cent in Jackson 
County. In only three of these counties is per- 
centage lower than that for the state as a whole. 
As was stated in reference to the counties in 
Groups A and B, the indication here is that the 
young people tend to leave the county at an 
early age. 

The percentage of the population in these 
counties who are sixty-five years of age or older 
ranges from 5.5 per cent in Santa Rosa county 
to 23.0 per cent in Pasco County. In six of these 
counties the percentages range well above the 
percentage for the state. 

In the counties included in Group D the 
median age of the population ranges from 22.7 
years in Okaloosa County to 41.1 years in Mana- 
tee Coxmty. In these counties there is a high 
percentage of people who are sixty-five years of 
age and over. In only two of these counties. 
Manatee and Sarasota, is the median age greater 
than that of the State. 

The percentage of the population in these 
counties who are eighteen years of age and under 
ranges from 29.5 per cent in Manatee County to 
43.1 per cent in Okaloosa County. In six of the 
eleven counties in this group the percentage is 
hij^er than the percentage for the state as a 
whole (35.2 per cent) . In other words, the coun- 
ties of this group approach what might be con- 
sidered as a normal age distribution. 

The percentage of the population who are 
sixty-five years of age and over ranges from 3.2 
per cent in Okaloosa to twenty-two per cent in 
Manatee. In seven of these counties the percent- 
ages are lower than for the state as a whole. 

In the eleven counties included in Group E the 
median age of the population ranges from 23.9 



years in Escambia County to 44.9 years in Pinel- 
las County. The median age in all but five of 
these counties is lower than the median for the 
state. In only two, Pinellas and Volusia is the 
median age substantially above that for the state 
as a whole. This is due principally to two factors: 
the large number of retired persons and fairly 
good employment opportunities. 

The percentage of the population in these 
counties who are eighteen years of age and under 
ranges from 25.5 per cent in Pinellas County to 
42.2 per cent in Escambia County. In Broward, 
Dade, Pahn Beach, Pinellas and Volusia counties 
the percentage in this age group is below that for 
the state. 

The percentage of the population in these 
counties who are sixty-five years of age and over 
varies rather widely. The range is from 5.2 per 
cent in Escambia County to 24.9 per cent in 
Pinellas County. In only four of these counties, 
Broward, Palm Beach, Pinellas and Volusia, does 
the percentage exceed that for the state as a 
whole. 

Summary and Comments on Population 

The following observations concerning certain 
aspects of Florida’s population would seem to be 
of some significance in relation to the state’s 
program of vocational-technical education. 

1. Despite its extensive area, Florida has 
become largely an urban state. Almost three- 
fourths of the entire population live in urban 
communities. This concentration of population in 
densely populated areas adjacent to large metro- 
politan centers leaves large areas of the state 
sparsely populated. (See Map 1 in the Appen- 
dix) . 

Population density ranges from 3.6 inhabitants 
per square mile in Liiberty County to 1,584 in 
Pinellas County. In fifty-two of the sixty-seven 
counties of the state the density of ^he popula- 
tion is substantially below the state average of 
104 inhabitants per square mile. In thirty-three 
of the sixty-seven counties there are fewer than 
twenty-five inhabitants per square mile. 

Persistent efforts to maintain high schools in 
the sparsely populated areas of the state have 
resulted in the maintenance of large numbers of 
high schools with enrollments so small that ef- 
fective educational programs are not possible. 
One result, as is shown in Chapter III, is that in 
such areas opportunities for vocational-technical 
education are practically non-existent. The alter- 
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native seems clear. Area vocational education 
schools must be located so that they can serve a 
student body sufficiently large to justify and ade- 
quately sustain at least a minimum number of 
needed occupational curriculums which will in- 
clude those that are specified in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 

2. The median age of the population in the 
various counties of the state may provide some 
clues to the nature of their occupational needs. 
Variations from county to coimty run from 22.6 
years in Santa Rosa County to 44.9 years in 
Phiellas County. The median for the state as a 
whole is 31.2 years. In the main, two age groups: 
18 years and younger, and 65 years and older, 
affect the level of median age. Each of these 
groups calls for particular treatment in relation 
to the state’s program of vocational, technical and 
general adult education. 

3. The high concentration of persons who are 
sixty-five years of age and over poses no particu- 
lar problem regarding occupational training in 
most of the counties. However, they constitute 
an increasing responsibility for a varied program 
of general adult education. It is significant that 
the incidence of this group in the several counties 
ranges from 3.2 per cent in Okaloosa County to 
24.9 in Pinellas County. The size of the popula- 
tion of a county bears little relationship to the 
proportion of the population who are in this age 
group. 

4. The proportion of the population who are 
ei^teen (18) years of age or younger bears a 
direct relationship to the size and sparsity of the 
population in most of the counties. The coimties 
with the highest percentage of population in this 
age group also have the lowest median age, the 
smallest percentage of age 65 and over, and the 
lowest educational level in terms of school grade 
completed. 

5. All but two of the sixty-seven counties of 
Florida are included in areas that are presently 
served by community junior colleges or areas 
that have been approved or are under considera- 
tion as community junior college areas. The two 
exceptions are Franklin and Liberty counties. It 
seems clear that if the young people in these 
counties are to have the opportunity to receive 
occupational education appropriate to their 
needs, provision must be made whereby they can 
be in residence in an adequate area vocational 
education school. It is possible that in some other 
counties pupils in remote sections will also re- 
quire provision for such residential facilities. 



Employment 

This section of Chapter II deals primarily with 
the employment of Floridians, as can best be 
determined from current data smd predictions of 
future trends in employment in Florida. 

For convenience the section is divided into 
five subsections as follows: (a) desirability of 
full and useful employment, (b) how Floridians 
are currently employed, (c) employment trends, 

(d) expanding employment opportunities, and 

(e) comments on the role of occupational educa- 
tion in Florida. 

Desirability of Full and Useful Employment 

It is presumed in this Study that full and use- 
ful employment opportunities will be available 
for Floridians who have salable skills and who 
wish employment. This presumption sets aside 
such matters as unpredicted, possibly unpredict- 
able, recessions and depressions, as well as the 
possibility of reduced employment opportunities 
due to increasing worker productivity and auto- 
mation. 

It is recognized that work is perhaps the 
greatest single activity of a person during his 
lifetime. This statement is true of both men and 
women, although perhaps not so obviously true 
of women. However, appro^dmately a third of the 
national work force consists of women; further- 
more, homemaking is undoubtedly an occupa- 
tional role, although the monetary compensation 
is small. 

Gainful work from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual is a means of providing for creature 
needs, and at the same time for realizing one’s 
potential for accomplishment. As a member of 
society the employed individual can contribute 
his ^are to the common good. Hence, any condi- 
tion that denies one the opportunity to work 
tends to consign him to an existence in which 
the staisfaction of his needs is jeopardized; 
dignity is lost and respect of peers is diminished. 

Satisfaction and self-realization, however, hinge 
also on the compatibility of the nature of the work 
with the individuals’s personal characteristics — 
aptitudes, abilities, interests, values, etc. The 
more nearly perfect matching of the work to the 
unique characteristics of the individual, the great- 
er the probability that his work will become a 
valued and valuable activity. In short, v^e are 
obligated as a society to try to equip people with 
employable skills — ^those particular skills that are 
compatible with their personal attributes. Voca- 
tional education and vocational counseling, there- 
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fore, must be contributing, reciprocal activities. 

The economic well-being of the State depends 
largely upon our success in the occupational edu- 
cation of our citizens. Lack of gainful employ- 
ment on the part of some citizens automatically 
reduces the economic well-being of others. Be- 
cause of our sense of humanitarian values, we 
quickly resort to welfare, relief, and assistance 
programs to assure at least a minimal livelihood 
for the involuntarily unemployed. We do so un- 
hesitatingly, but not without reflection which 
reveals ^e fact that each of us suffers to the 
extent that unemployment exists. Every citizen 
must realize the great personal stake he has in 
assuring that all citizens are employable; i.e., 
that they are equipped with skills which are 
salable. 

There are many consequences of unemploy- 
ment, some of which have already been alluded 
to. In addition to personal disintegration there is 
a related social disintegration of which crime 
and delinquency are the chief manifestations. 
Also, there is the loss by society of the fruits of 
labor, and the diminution of the effective com- 
pensation of tliose who are employed, due to the 
obligation which society assumes for providing 
a minimal standard of living for the unemployed. 

In summary, the employment of each individual 
is necessary for the realization of both personal 
and societal goals. Furthermore, each individual 
should be engaged in that emplosrment activity 
which is most compatible with his personal 
characteristics. Such matching of personal and 
job characteristics is the responsibility of occupa- 
tional counseling. Inasmuch as failure to employ 
all individuals who seek work results in personal 
loss and a drain on the economy of society, it 
appears obligatory that the society take whatever 
measures are available to it to heighten the 
probability that each individual will secure em- 
ployment. One safeguard which might be taken 
is to assure that each individual may receive 
training that will develop employable skills in 
him. Doing so should be regarded as a necessary 
step by the society if it wishes to preserve its 
economic integrity. 

Current Employment of Floridians 

The data which appear in this section have 
been gathered from many sources and are pre- 
sented as the most recent data available. None 
has been collected in the fleld by the Study 
Staff; all are drawn from documents produced 
by federal and state governmental agencies as 



noted. Here and there apparent conflicts might 
be noted in comparable data drawn from two 
sources. In some cases the conflict is attributable 
to the fact that the two sets of data having been 
drawn from different years; other instances can 
be attributed to differences between agencies in 
data gathering and reporting methods, and to 
category definitions. 

This section contains information about the 
current employment of Floridians on a statewide 
basis and on the basis of county groups as 
described earlier. In addition other data are 
presented which bear on emplojnnent and em- 
ployment trends in the recent past; e.g., establish- 
ment of industrial plants, numbers of people 
employed in major industrial classifications, etc. 

State-wide Employment 

Broad Industrial Classiiications : — The data for 
the following comparisons are drawn from Ta- 
bles 3 through 37 in the Appendix. 

Agriculture . — ^Reports of the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research reveal that in March, 
1963, approximately 91,000 Floridians were en- 
gaged in agriculture of a total work force esti- 
mated to be 1,889,050. The total Florida popula- 
tion at that time was estimated to be 5,640,000.'^ 
Thus, approximately 33 per cent of Floridians 
were gainfully employed and of those employed 
approximately 5 per cent were engaged in agri- 
culture. 

Three years earlier, approximately 101,250 Flo- 
ridians were engaged in agriculture out of a total 
work force estimated to be 1,796,350. Thus, in 
the three year period the total work force in- 
creased by a factor of 1.05 while the numbers 
engaged in agriculture decreased by a factor of 
.90. The net loss of people engaged in agriculture 
during that period was 10,250. 

Prior to this period the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census reports that between 1954 and 1959 the 
number of farms in Florida decreased by 9,140, 
and the number of farmers, farm managers and 
farm laborers decreased by 27,959.^^ In this same 
period the average size of farms increased from 
316 to 338 acres; there was a reduction in the 
number of farms of less than ten acres in size 
from 10,453 to 8,648; and a similar decrease in 
the number of farms of 1000 and more acr®s from 
2,072 to 1,764. 

Despite the decrease in number of farms and 
farm workers during the period, farm output has 

Bureau of Economic Research. University of Florida. 

i*U. 8. Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Agricul- 
ture: 1050. XI. p. 14S. 



increased.^® The greater output is directly at- 
tributable to improvements in productivity by 
mechanization, management and chemical pest 
control. 

Florida agriculture is conducted by two kinds 
of farmers, the commercial farmer and the farmer 
who simultaneously gains income from other em- 
ployment or retirement. The commercial farmers 
constituted 52 per cent of all farmers but ac- 
counted for products worth $691,615,000 or 97.5 
per cent of rll farm products which were sold. 
Furthermore, commercial farmers hired all but 
3,057 of the 56,822 persons who were hired as 
regular or seasonal workers. 

Manufacturing. — ^In March, 1960, 214,300 Florid- 
ians were engaged in manufacturing occupations. 
By the same month in 1963, 13,750 additional peo- 
ple were so employed, thereby giving a total of 
228,050. 

Tlie 1963 work force in manufacturing repre- 
sents an increase in the 1960 work force by a 
factor of 1.05. The overall 1963 estimated popula- 
tion represents a 1.14 increase over the 1960 
population. Therefore, it would seem that over 
this three-year period manufacturing grew at a 
slower rate than did the total population. How- 
ever, the absolute increase in manufacturing 
workers was 13,750. 

The growth factor in manufacturing of 1.05 is 
exactly equal to the growth factor of 1.05 which 
represents the increase in all non-agricultural 
employment for the same period, 1960-1963. Thus, 
it would appear that manufacturing grew at the 
same rate as the general economy, but the rate 
of growth in the economy did not keep pace 
with the population growth. Quite likely this dif- 
ference in rates is attributable to increases in the 
population group who are of retirement age and 
of those who are too young to be numbered in 
the work force. 

Construction. — ^In March, 1960, 118,350 Florid- 
ians were engaged in construction occupations; 
in 1963 this number had decreased by 11,850 to 
106,500. Thus, the 1963 figure represents a growth 
factor of .90, which indicates a negative growth 
and stands in marked contrast to the growth fac- 
tor of 1.05 for the non-agricultural economy and 
to the population growth factor for the same 
period of 1.14. (It mi^t be added parentheti- 
cally that this period coincided with a recession 
in the construction of private dwelliings in the 
State.) 

IS See Tftble 33 of Appendix. 



Transportation and Public Utilities. — In 1960, 
100,450 Floridians were employed in occupations 
relating to transportation and public utilities. By 
1963 the number had increased to 100,850, an 
increment of 400 persons. 

The growth factor for this broad occupational 
category is 1.0, which indicates no appreciable 
growth and is in contrast to the growth rates of 
1.05 and 1.14 for the non-agricultural economy 
and the population, respectively. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade. — ^In 1960, 367,000 
Floridians were employed in wholesale and re- 
tail trade occupations. In 1963, 15,700 persons 
were additionaUy employed, to yield a total of 
383,400. 

Tbe growth factor in wholesale and retail 
trades was 1.04, just slightly less than the growth 
factor for the general non-agricultural economy. 
Finance, Insurance and. Real Estate. — ^In March, 
1960, 87,050 persons were employed in finance, 
insurance and real estate occupations. By 1963 
this number had increased to 87,750, a gain of 
700 persons. 

The growth factor for this occupational classi- 
fication was 1.01. It, too, fell below the factor for 
the general non-agricultural economy. 

Sefrvice. — In March, 1960, 220,900 Floridians were 
engaged in service occupations. By the same 
month in 1963, 25,400 additional people entered 
this broad occupational category to increase the 
total number to 246,300. 

The growth factor for service occupations was 
1.16, which is substantially greater than the 
growth factor for the non-agricultural economy, 
1.05, and greater than the factor for the general 
population of 1.14. 

Government. — ^In 1960, 211,250 Floridians were 
engnged in governmental occupations. This num- 
ber had increased to 250,000 by 1963, a gain of 
38,750 persons. 

The growth factor for the broad category of 
government is 1.18, which exceeds the fate of 
growth for non-agricultural economy and for the 
general population. 

AU other "Non-agricultural. — ^In 1960, 377,050 per- 
sons were employed in all non-agricultural occu- 
pations for which data have not already been 
given. By 1963, this number had decreased to 
363,450, a net loss of 13,600. 

The growth factor for this occupational cate- 
gory is .97, which is substantially less than for 
the combined non-agricultural occupations and 
for the general population. 





Summary 

If 1960 is used as a base year, then rates of 
growth through 1963 can be calculated for nine 
occupation classifications on a state-wide basis. 
The average growth rate was 1.05. The nine oc- 
cupational categories might be classified as fol- 
lows: 



were established. These counties are Flagler, 
Gilchrist, Glades, Holmes, Hendry and Liberty. 
It was estimated that these new plants would 
employ an aggregate of 402 persons. 

In six counties 200 or more plants were estab- 
lished. These counties were Broward, 323; Dade, 
1272; Hillsborough, 209; Orange, 221; Palm 
Beach, 216; and Pinellas, 238. It was estimated 



1.18 

1.16 



1.05 



1.04 



5. 



Faster than Non-Agricultural Economy 

1. Government 

2. Service 
Equal to Economy 

3. Manufacturing 
Slower than Economy 

4. Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Finance, Insursmce and 
Real Estate 
Transportation and 
Public Utilities 
All other Non-agricultural 

8.5 Construction 
8.5 Farming 

In terms of numbers of employees, the occupa- 
tional categories are ranked as follows: 



1.01 



6 . 



7. 



1.00 

.97 

.90 

. 901 * 





Number 




Employed, 


Classification 


19631® 


1. Wholesale and Retail Trade 


383,000 


2. All other Non-agricultural 


363,000 


3. Government 


250,000 


4. Service 


246,000 


5. Manufacturing 


228,000 


6. Construction 


106,000 


7. Transportation and Public 




Utilities 


101,000 


8. Agriculture 


91.000 


9. Finance 


87,000 


It is notable that the third and 


fourth largest 



classifications in terms of the number of employ- 
ees, Government and Service, grew at a substan- 
tially greater rate than the average growth of all 
other economic categories and at a slightly 
greater rate than the rate of population increase 
during the 1960-1963 period. 



New Industrial Plants, 1958-1962 

During the five-year period from 1958-1962, ap- 
proximately 3,784 new industrial plants were es- 
tablished in Florida. It was estimated that these 
plants collectively would employ 114,928 persons. 

In six counties two or fewer industrial plants 



14 The rate for farming is equal (employed farmers, 1960) — (em- 
ployed farmers, 1963) . 

IB Rounded to nearest thousand 




that these new plants would employ an aggre- 
gate of 66,832 persons. These six counties gained 
66 per cent of all new plants and 58 per cent of 
all new workers. 



Male E!mployment in Selected Occupations 

Data are presented in Tables 37 (Appendix) 
which relate to numbers of Florida males in 1950 
and 1960 who were employed in fifty-three oc- 
cupations. In 1950 a total of 296,921 were em- 
ployed in these occupations and in 1960 the total 
was 483,526. The growth factor for the three- 
year period is 1.63. 

Of the occupations which are listed the five 
with the greatest number of employees in 1960 
are as follows: 





Growth 


1960 


Occupation 


Factor 


Employees 


Truck and tractor drivers 


1.73 


45,923 


Sales-Retail trade 


1.40 


35,346 


Carpenters 


1.24 


30,138 


Construction laborers 


1.47 


24,571 


Auto mechanics and 






Repairmen 


1.47 


19,550 



These five occupations account for slightly less 
than a third of the number of persons who were 
reported as employed in the 53 categories. Of the 
five occupations, only “truck and tractor drivers” 
grew at a greater rate than that designated as the 
mean growth rate of all occupations combined. 

The five occupations which had the greatest 
proportionate growth during the 1950-1960 pe- 
riod were: 

1960 

Occwpation Employees 



Orowth 

Factor 



Draftsmen 
Banking and other fi- 


3,489 


3.72 


nance managers 
(salaried) 

Managers (Construction, 


5,362 


3.23 


salaried) 

Foremen (Manu- 


6,999 


3.16 


facturing) 


8,597 


3.11 


Excavating, grading and 
road machine operators 


8,352 


3.10 
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Growth in the number of employees in these 
occupations during the ten-year period was ap- 
proximately at twice the rate of the mean growth 
in all occupations which were listed. The aggre- 
gate number of employees in this group is ap- 
proximately seven per cent of the entire work 
force employed in the fifty-three occupations 
shown in Table 37 (Appendix). However, the 
increase in absolute numbers is substantial and 
significant. 

Female Emplojrment in Selected Occupations 

Statistics are presented in Table 36 (Appen- 
dix) that show the number of female Floridians 
who were employed in 1950 and 1960 in each of 
thirty-four occupations. In 1950 there were 130,- 
339 female employees in these occupations and 
in 1960 there were 269,035. The growth factor 
over the decade was 2.06, which indicates a 
doubling of the work force of women in these 
occupations during this period. 

Of the thirty-four occupations listed, the five 
which employ the largest number of persons are: 



1960 



Occupation 


Growth Factor Employees 


Secretaries 


3.52 


40,050 


Sales-retail trade 1.61 


38,530 


Waitresses 


1.76 


27,095 


Bookkeepers 


2.27 


23,185 


Cashiers 


2.47 


14,152 


These five occupations account for 


fifty-three 



per cent of the females who were employed in 
all occupations that were listed. It is notable that 
the number employed in three of the five occu- 
pations — secretaries, bookkeepers and cashiers — 
grew at a faster rate than did the number of all 
occupations combined. (All of the five occupa- 
tions which employed the greatest number of 
males grew during the decade at a slower rate 
than the average rate for all male occupations.) 

The work force in five of the female occupa- 
tional categories grew at a rate more than double 
the mean rate for all female occupations which 
were listed. These were: 





1960 


Growth 


Occupation 


Employees 


Factor 


Receptionists 


3,519 


4.83 


Bank tellers 


2,588 


4.66 


Hospital and institutional 






attendants 


6,824 


4.60 


Stock clerks and 






Storekeepers 


1,296 


4.19 


Office machine operators 


3,459 


4.14 






These five occupations account for approxi- 
mately six per cent of all females who were 
listed as employed in the thirty-four occupations 
in 1960. 

Employment by County Groups 

Broad Industrial Classifications 
Information relating to employment in county 
groups appears in Tables 7, 8, 10, 14, 19, 20, 24, 
26, 31, and 32 in the Appendix. Some of the more 
pertinent of these data appear in the two tables 
which follow. Table 4 shows for each county 
group the order of the broad occupational cate- 
gories according to number of employees. 



TABLE 4 



BROAD OCCUPATIONS RANKED ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WITH 
COUNTY GROUPS 



Occupation 




County Group ‘ 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Agriculture 


. 3 


1 


3 


6 


9 


Manufacturing 


. 4 


4 


5 


5 


4 


Construction 


. 8 


8 


7 


7 


7 


Transportation and Public 
Utilities 


. 7 


7 


8 


9 


6 


Wholesale and Retail Trade . . . 


. 5 


5 


2 


3 


2 


Finance, Insurance, and Real 
Estate 


. 9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


Service 


. 6 


6 


6 


4 


1 


Government 


. 1 


3 


4 


1 


5 


All Other Non-agricultural 


. 2 


2 


1 


2 


3 



1 Group A. Population less than lO.OOO, 14 counties;^ Baker, Calhoun, 
Dixie, Flagler, Franklin^ Gilchrist, Glades, Gulf, Hamilton, Lafayette, 
Liberty, Okeechobee, Union, Wakulla. « 

Group B. Population 10,000— 19j999, 18 counties; Bradford, Char- 
lotte, Citrus, Clay, De Soto, Hardee, Hendry, Hernando, Holmes, "«*’• 
son. Levy, Madison, Nassau, Sumter, Suwannee, Taylor, Walton, Wash" 

ington^^^ G. Population 20,000-49,999, 13 counties; Collier, Columbia, 
Gadsden, Highlands. Indian Kivcr, Jackson, Martin, Osceola, Pasco, Put- 
nam, St. Johns, St. Lucie, Santa Rosa. , 

Group D. Population 50,000-99.999, 11 counties: Alachua, Bay, 
Lake, Lee, Leon, Manatee, Marion, Monroe, Okaloosa, Sarasota, J^minole. 

Group E. Population greater than 100,000, 11 counties; Bravard, 
Broward, Dade, Duval, Escambia, Hillsborough, Orange, Palm Beach, 
Pinellas, Polk, Volusia. 



The rankings in Table 4 reveal that agricul- 
ture is a primary employer of persons in coun- 
ties up to 50,000 m population, but that it rapidly 
decreases in importance for the groups of coun- 
ties having the larger populations. In fact, fewer 
persons are employed in agriculture in the 
counties of the largest population group than 
in any other occupational category. The indus- 
trial categories of “wholesale and retail trade” 
and “service” increase their rank order of im- 
portance as county group population increases. 
The “government” classification reveals no par- 
ticular trend through the five county groups; 
however, it is a primary employer of persons in 
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all county groups except for the counties in the 
largest population group. 

The tabular data also reveal that the rank- 
ings of industrial classifications within counties 
change as county group size increases. County 
groups that are adjacent in respect to aggregate 
populations are more similar than any pairs of 
county groups which differ appreciably in popu- 
lation. In one sense, these data reveal that each 
of these county groups has a somewhat unique 
economic identity, except for county groups A 
and B which are quite similar. 

The data in Table 5 show the growth factors 
for each broad occupation in each county group, 
the growth factor for each group on a state-wide 
basis, and the mean growth factor for each of the 
county groups. These factors are based on 1960 
and 1963 employment statistics. Thus the growth 
factors reveal changes that occurred during the 
three year period. 

Many observations can be drawn from the 
data in Table 5 which may have varying de- 
grees of interest for different readers. Conse- 
quently, each reader should seek in the table 

TABLE 5 

GROWTH FACTORS, 196.3-1960, FOR BROAD 
OCCUPATIONS ON COUNTY GROUP BASIS 



Groups of Counties Ave. 

Occupations State 

ABODE Growth 



Agriculture 94 l.Ol 1.06 1.06 .78 .90 

Manufacturing 97 . 93 1.14 1.05 1.07 1.05 

Construction 90 . 81 .88 1.06 . 88 . 90 

Transportation and 

Public Utilities... 1.44 . 93 . 99 1.04 1.00 1.00 

Wholesale and 

Retail Trade 1.12 . 96 1.04 1.06 1.04 1.04 

Finance, Insurance 

and Real Estate. . 1.00 1.19 1.10 1.20 . 98 1.01 

Service 86 1.35 1.06 1.13 1.11 1.14 

Government 1.14 l.ll 1.16 1.19 1.19 1.18 

All Other Non- 

agricultural 88 . 96 1.03 1.00 . 95 . 97 

Average County 

Growth* 1.01 1.01 1.07 1.09 1.03 1.04 



■ The average growth factors which appear in this row take into ac- 
count all broad occupations except agriculture. They would not change 
appreciably, if at all. it agriculture were taken into account. 

the information that will be of interest to him. 
However, some observations seem to be of gen- 
eral significance. First, each county group seems 
to be quite different from other groups with re- 
gard to the comparative growth rates of the oc- 
cupations which constitute the major part of its 
economy. Second, the county groups are experi- 
encing different rates of economic growth, the 



greatest proportional growth occuring in counties 
whose populations range from 20,000 to 100,000. 
Third, by considering the data in Tables 4 and 5 
simultaneously it is possible to determine the 
rate of growth for each ranked occupation. For 
example, in County group A “government” has 
a growth factor of 1.14. The mean State-wide 
growth rate for “government” is 1.18, which in- 
dicates that County group A lags slightly in this 
regard. However, inspection of all growth-rates 
for County group A reveals that “government” 
ranks second in rate of growth among the occu- 
pations and that its rate far exceeds the mean 
growth rate of 1.01 for County group A. Data 
shown in Table 4 reveal that more persons are 
employed in the “government” category than in 
any other. Thus, it would appear that there is 
considerable growth in the major occupational 
category of that county group. 

Establishment of New Industrial Plants 

A summary of the number of new plants which 
were established in Florida during the period 
1958-1962 and the expected numbers of people to 
be employed in them appear in Table 6. De- 
tailed data for individual counties showing the 
number of new plants and the expected number 
of employees appear in Tables 4, 10, 16, 22, and 28 
in the Appendix. The data in Table 6 are shown 
according to county groups. 



TABLE 6 

SUMMARY BY COUNTY GROUPS OF NEW PLANTS 
AND EXPECTED EMPLOYMENT, 1958-1962 









County Groups 






A 


B 


C 


D E 


Total 


New plants 
Expected 


76 


121 


192 


369 3030 


3784 


employees 


1927 


3503 


6291 


14059 89108 


114928 



When general population characteristics are 
taken into account, it appears that County group 
E received new plants and new employees be- 
yond what might be expected. Although only 67 
per cent of the population resides in these coun- 
ties, 80 per cent of the new plants and 78 per 
cent of the expected number of new employees 
were located there. County groups B, C, and D 
received only from 55 per cent to 72 per cent of 
new plants and employees which they could rea- 
sonably expect if plants and employees were dis- 
tributed according to population. 
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Incidence of Out-of-County Employment 

Approximately 5.23 per cent of employed 
Floridians work in a county other than the one 
of their residence. Stated in terms of numbers, 
this group which commutes over county lines for 
employment is slightly greater than 90,000. 

In nine counties twenty per cent or more of 
the employed residents work outside the county 
of residence. This is true for three of the four- 
teen counties in Group A (population less than 
10,000): Union, 30.30 per cent, Wakulla, 30.24 
per cent, and Liberty, 25.27 per cent. It is also 
true for four of the eighteen counties in Group B 
(population 10,000-19,999): Bradford, 29.27 per 
cent, Walton, 28.99 per cent. Clay, 26.52 per cent 
and Holmes, 23.83 per cent. Santa Rosa County, 
with 23.83 per cent working outside the county, 
is the only county in Group D with more than 
20 per cent. 

The great number of commuters must be 
taken into account when considering all data 
that have been presented to this point. For 
example, the number of employees in “govern- 
ment” work in Leon County is inflated by resi- 
dents from surrounding counties who are 
employed in state offices. Consequently, the plan- 
ning of future education centers, particularly of 
a vocational nature, must be done with the full 
knowledge that in many cases county employ- 
ment data do not reveal as much meaning as 
maybe imputed to them. For educational plan- 
ning of the kind that is anticipated by this re- 
port a more reasonable unit for appraising needs 
for occupational education would be areas com- 
posed geographically contiguous counties that are 
economically interdependent. 

Employment Trends 

The prediction of employment trends, except 
of the very broadest kind, involves such a com- 
plexity of formulation and masses of historical 
employment statistics that it lies beyond the 
scope and resources of the Study group. Even if 
these necessities were provided in full measure 
it would still be unlikely that predictions which 
time would prove to be accurate could be made 
about the future of particular occupations and 
the numbers of people who will be engaged in 
them. Certainly it could not be done except upon 
a broad base, perhaps the State, and only for the 
near future, perhaps not more than five to ten 
years. 

The data in Tables 4 and 5, previously pre- 







sented, reveal the numbers of people from each 
county group who are engaged in employment 
designated by broad occupational categories, and 
the growth factors for each of these occupations 
on a county group and state-wide basis. Although 
the base for the growth factors is a mere three- 
year period, one can establi^ some concepts 
about what the future holds if the same forces 
operate in the future with the same effect that 
they have done in the past. 

The data that have been presented relating 
to agriculture show rather clearly that the work 
force engaged in agriculture has been decreasing. 
But how one should regard its future, especially 
as that future relates to vocational education, is 
problematical. First, despite the decline in the 
number of workers, it is obvious that agriculture 
will not disappear from the Florida economy. As 
a matter of fact, it is predicted that the cash 
value of farm products will increase annually for 
the foreseeable future despite the declining work 
force. 

Second, the nature of agriculture is changing 
and as a consequence the nature of vocational 
education must change, too, in order to assure 
qualified potential employees. By implication it 
is not unlikely that changing agricultural meth- 
ods have caused the technological unemployment 
of many agricultural workers, while, at the same 
time there may have been a critical need for 
agricultural employees who are suitably trained. 

Third, we have little knowledge about the 
number of new agricultural employees who are 
needed simply to occupy jobs made vacant by 
employee death, retirement and abandonment. 

Fourth, dramatic scientific breakthroughs 
might occur which would invalidate the best 
formulated predictions. For example, Florida is 
favored with more coast line than any of the 
continental States; furthermore all of it is tropi- 
cal or sub-tropical. Consequently, it does not 
seem improbable that Florida at some indeter- 
minate time might become the food center of 
the United States as a consequence of theoretical 
developments in oceanography which would lead 
to oceanagriculture as a major industry. 

In summary, a variety of intensive studies must 
be undertaken by the several state agencies for 
the purpose of amassing comprehensive employ- 
ment data that will enable the formulation of 
relatively broad but accurate predictions of em- 
ployment trends. Such studies must be contin- 
uous, not one-shot, and they must be sufficiently 
funded SQ that the task car be accomplished. 
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Some state agencies are actively engaged in 
planning such studies. 

It is probable that comparatively few errors 
will be made in estabbshing vocational educa* 
tional programs even in the absence of precise 
forecasts about broad and specific occupational 
trends. Two factors will prevent, or at least 
minimize, even gross errors. First, the State has 
lagged significantly in providing vocational edu- 
cation training and facibties. Consequently, con- 
siderable effort must be made just to bring train- 
ing opportunities into balance with current 
needs. Second, the predicted and almost assured 
growth of the State, a predicted doubling of the 
population by 1974, will bring about needs for 
vocational education in virtually the entire spec- 
trum of occupational activity. There would seem 
to be little reason to wonder whether persons 
who are trained in a given vocational skill will 
be able to find gainful employment requiring that 
skill. Rather, the question is more likely to be 
that of deciding which of many kinds of training 
ou^t to be offered, with the available resources 
in order to meet even the most pressing needs. 

Earlier it was recommended that specific 
studies of particular occupations be made on a 
continuing basis in order to plan wisely for the 
establishment of vocational education programs. 
A study of this kind was completed recently by 
the Technical Eklucation Section of the Division 
of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education of 
the Florida State Department of Education. The 
Technical Education Section personnel con- 
ducted a survey in February and March of 1964 
to gather information about technicians. Re- 
sponses were received from 1800 I'^lorida firms 
and the results appear in Table 7. 

Similar continuing studies should be conducted 
in a variety of occupations. The results of such 
studies will serve as a constant base for soimd 
educational planning. 

Tables 36 and 37 (Appendix) contain informa- 
tion showing the number of Floridians, male and 
female separately, who were employed in spe- 
citlic occupations in 1950 and in 1960. The last 
two columns of information are projections of 
the number that will be needed in each of these 
occupations in 1970. Projection A is based on 
the assumption that the number in each occupa- 
tion will constitute the same percentage of the 
Florida labor force in 1970 as they did in 1960. 
The anticipated 1970 Florida labor force is 3,158,- 
000 according to the 1964 Manpower Report of 
the President. Projection B is based on the as- 








sumption that the same rate of change in an oc- 
cupation which occurred from 1950 to 1960 will 
also occur during the 1960-1970 period. These 
projections should not be regarded as of high- 
probable validity. However, they are interesting 
and thought-provoking and provide an indication 
of general trends. When Projections A and B 
differ substantially with respect to a given occu- 
pation, the reader will be well-advised to seek 
some middle ground between them. 



Expanding Employment Opportunities 
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The well-being of a State ana its citizens de- 
pends on gainful employment of those citizens 
who are of employable age. A State can take 
steps to provide for the expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities for its citizens. Three of the 
many possible avenues throu^ which such steps 
might be taken are here described. 

First, steps sdiould be taken which guarantee 
that youth will receive education and training 
that will cause them to be employable. Business, 
industry and government tend to choose sites for 
their installations that guarantee the availability 
of trained manpower. One device to attract such 
groups is to create a reservoir of trained talent. 
One aspect of the creation of such a reservoir of 
talent which is important but not obvious should 
be mentioned here. The act of creating a reser- 
voir of employable persons suggests the necessity 
of abandoning the working principle that youth 
should be trained for jobs that are immediately 
or probably available in their particular geo- 
graphic location in the State. It must be rec- 
ognized that both youth and the work force are 
mobile, and furthermore that the responsibility 
for training youth is not to confine them to a 
particular geographic location, but in a sense to 
liberate them. It is predictable that some of them 
will leave the county in which they were trained; 
and, for that matter, some will leave Florida. 
However, such losses are readily compensated by 
the movement of highly trained people into the 
State. 

Second, educational facilities must be estab- 
lished for providing occupational training 
throu^out the life span of an individual. The 
obsolescence of old jobs, the emergence of new 
ones, and the constantly changing demands of a 
given job due to increasing technological and 
scientific knowledge make it mandatory to rec- 
ognize that many adults will probably need to be 
retrained intermittently during their entire lives. 
The changing nature of the world of work makes 



















TABLE 7 

1964 TECHNICAL EDUCATION SURVEY REPORT’ 



• FLORIDA, 1964 





Technicians 




Technicians Needed 




Technology 


Now 

Employed 


Now 


1965 


1966 


Total 




146 


27 


41 

•to A 


88 

9(V> 


156 

431 




722 


45 


184 
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183 
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646 
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765 


113 


285 






2,509 


196 


655 


# Oil 


’940 

97 

244 

462 

113 

588 




1 ,318 


123 


422 
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83 


13 

31 
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237 


107 

179 
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555 


57 




lU. Xiata t rocesHuiK 


16 


16 


4o 


OtI 

907 


11. 


1,119 


87 


204 






12,359 


1,156 


.3,307 


3,560 


8,023 


» The replies reveal that 8,023 teehnicians will be needed by 1966, 


an anticipated increase of 65 per cent 


in only two years. 







a truism of the saying that “one must run very 
quickly just to stay even.” Needless to add, the 
availability of such training facilities is a power- 
ful inducement in predisposing business and in- 
dustry to favor one location over another when 
deciding the optimal location for new installa- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the State can deliberately count on 
expanding employment opportunities simply by 
increasing tlie educational level of its citizens. It 
is his torically true that as the educational level 
has increased so have the secondary needs of 
those who have been educated. Their secondary 
needs, by and large, are satisfied throu^ con- 
sumption of more and different economic prod- 
ucts. In short, greater emphasis on education in- 
evitably leads to greater economic activity. 

Comments on Occupational Education 

The following comments concerning occupa- 
tional education arise from the materials pre- 
sented in this chapter. These comments are 
certainly not, nor are they intended to be, any 
kind of summary statement about the role of 
vocational education which mi^t otherwise not 
be given proper attention. 

As mentioned in the preceding section, a sen- 
sible system of occupational training facilities 
cannot be establidied so as to confine the facility 
to providing only those kinds of training for 
which employment opportunities exist or may 
become existent in the particular geographic 
locality of the training center. Some geographic 
areas are deprived in the sense of having few 
available employment opportunities. People are 
more mobile now than ever before. 

The predicted manpower requirements for 



some types of employment are such that while 
it is obvious that the need to prepare people for 
such employment is pronoimced, the absolute 
number of predicted jobs is sufficiently small that 
it would be economic folly to establish general 
training programs for such employment through- 
out the State. In short, it is quite probable that 
certain area training centers will, by economic 
necessity and common sOnse, be designated as 
state-wide training centers in particular occupa- 
tions. Such designations mi^t arise because of 
conditions mentioned above and, also, because 
the particular training facilities mi^t be so 
costly as to preclude establishment of more than 
one or two installations in the entire State. If 
decisions such as these are made, then provision 
must be made for providing tuition scholarships, 
living stipends, etc. for prospective students from 
parts of the State which are not within commut- 
ing distance from the training site. 

Occupational training should be executed in 
such a way that it simultaneously develops the 
employable skills and the literacy of the trainee. 
It must be recognized that a person must be an 
effective participant in his society as well as an 
effective participant in his job. Consequently , 
much care must be taken in the formulation of 
training programs to assure that both aspects of 
education are taken into account and are served. 

Furthermore, training programs must be form- 
ulated in such a way that the learning which is 
imparted is salable, i.e., leads to economic com- 
petency, and is conducive to further learning on 
the part of the trainee. Safeguards must be 
deliberately sought which will prevent the train- 
ing of people in so specifically limited a manner 
that they will become victims of technological 
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training of high-level scientific and scholarly 
personnel. The contributions to knowledge which 
these two groups make have the consequence of 
determining the nature and magnitude of the 
world of work. The change in the nature of 
Florida agriculture which was described earlier 
in the chapter illustrates the dependency of oc- 
cupations on theoretical contributions by schol- 
ars. Thus, it is obvious that occupational training 
must not be done at the expense of other educa- 
tional activities. 




unemployment at the first instant the particular 
job begins its almost inevitable evolutionary 
i hange. The key here is to arm the trainee with 
that knowledge and competency that will permit 
him to grow and change with the changing con- 
ditions of his employment. 

Although the “employment” section of this 
chapter has paid only slight attention to high- 
level technical and professional positions, it must 
be recognized that the need for vocational edu- 
cation at any level is strongly dependent on the 



Chapter 3 



Occupational Education in Florida 



Occupational education below the 

professional level is an integral part of the state s 
system of public education. It is provided in 
various tjrpes of schools and adult centers but is 
found principally in high schools, junior colleges 
and separate technical schools. 

The program is administered and supervised at 
the state level by the Division of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education imder the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. It operates 
at the local level under the county boards of 
education and the county superintendents of 
schools. 

Occupational education in the public schools 
of Florida is organized around five major oc- 
cupational fields: agriculture, home economics, 
business and distributive occupations, industrial 
occupations and semi-professional or technical 
occupations. 

In order to provide a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the nature and scope of the total pro- 
gram of occupational education, data concerning 
each of these fields are presented and discussed 
in some detail. 



Vocational Agriculture 

Vocational agriculture was one of the original 
occupational fields authorized under the 1917 
Smith-Hughes Act. As offered in the high schools 
of Florida, it is an elective program offered in 
grades nine through twelve. In addition to classes 
for high school students, two other programs are 
offered: (1) a series of classes for Young Farm- 
ers, and (2) classes organized to augment the 
skills of experienced Adult Farmers. 

Young Farmer and Adult Farmer classes are 
taught by the local vocational agriculture teacher 
or by a visiting teacher brought in to teach a 



special phase of agriculture. Each of these pro- 
grams is jointly financed by federal, state and 
local governments. 

During the 1962-63 school year 204 of Florida’s 
1700 school centers which include high school 
grades offered courses in vocational agriculture.* 
Major emphasis in vocational agriculture 
throughout its history has been given with rela- 
tive consistency to studies which contribute to 
the production aspects of agriculture. Basic 
agricultural information, scientific and technolog- 
ical bases of agriculture and certain aspects of 
agricultural engineering have been emphasized. 

Tlie course of study for vocational agriculture 
in the public high schools of Florida encompasses 
topics such as orientation and general informa- 
tion, supervised farming, animal science and 
plant science. It also includes studies in forestry, 
farm machanization, and management of home 
and farm business. In addition to these activities 
each vocational agriculture program sponsors a 
chapter of Future Farmers of America. 

In recent years the production emphasis in 
vocational agriculture has been broadened to in- 
clude many aspects of the field of agri-business. 
Agri-business is defined as including all the oc- 
cupations concerned with marketing, processing, 
tra ns porting and distributing agricultural prod- 
ucts. This is Florida’s largest business field.^ 

Data included in this chapter indicate that 
Florida farmers are decreasing in number, that 
the size of farms is increasing and that tech- 
nological innovations are increasing the produc- 
tivity of the land. Agricultural surpluses are a 
reality in many farm commodities. At first glance 



1 “Vocational Agriculture In Florida” <D*^*f*%.^* 

Education, State Department of Education, July, 1963) p. 1 (mlmeo 

Agribusiness, State of Florida, Department of Agrlcul- 
ture, 1963, p. 4. 
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the data might appear to indicate that the need 
for vocational agriculture in Florida is diminish- 
ing. However, such a conclusion is not warranted, 
particularly when the total field of agri-business 
is considered. 

The Florida Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that 375,000 individuals in Florida are en- 
gaged in occupations which can be classified as 
either farming or agri-business. Also, “. . . 
about 3700 manufacturing plants in Florida used 
agricultural and forestry products as their princi- 
pal raw material or produced mostly items for 
agriculture, such as fertilizer, or fruit and vege- 
table handling machinery.”^ 

Enrollment in high school vocational agricul- 
ture, as shown in Table 1, gradually increased 
during the period 1956-1963. However the rate of 
enrollment increase has been declining and en- 
rollments in vocational agriculture have been in- 
creasing at a slower rate than has enrollment in a 
number of other vocational areas. 

TABLE 1 

ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE CLASSES IN FLORIDA 
BY TYPE OF CLASS* 

1956-1963 



Year 


AH 

Classes 


Day Younp Farmer 

Classes Classes 


Adult Farmer 
Classes 


1956 


12,461 


11,050 


379 


1 .032 


1957 


12,859 


11,333 


371 


1,155 


1958 


13,528 


12,045 


336 


1,147 


1959 


13,916 


12,271 


363 


1.252 


1960 


14,027 


12,411 


452 


1,164 


1961 


15,201 


13,109 


405 


1,687 


1962 


15,676 


14 ,038 


370 


1.268 


1963 


15,784 


14 .256 


367 


1,161 



» Biennial Report, Superintendent of PuWic Instruction, Stale of 
Florida, 1960-62, p. 306, and unpubiished reports for 1963-64. 



The 1963 Vocational Education Act has impor- 
tant provisions for vocational agriculture. 

Although earlier vocational acts closely tied 
educational programs in agriculture to directed 
or supervised practice on the farm, the 1963 Act 
removes the above qualifications and broadens 
the concept of agriculture. The provision, in part, 
is as follows: “. . . . any amounts allotted (or 
apportioned) under such titles. Act or Acts for 
agriculture may be used for vocational education 
in any occupation involving knowledge and skills 
in agricultural subjects, whether or not such 
occupation involves work of the farm or the 
farm home, and such education may be provided 
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without directed or supervised practice on a 
farm."* 

The continuous challenge which agricultural 
education faces in Florida today is one of adapt- 
ing traditional aspects of the program to the 
changing needs of the total field of agn-business. 
Technological developments in the field of Agri- 
business will have important meaning for agri- 
cultural education in the State of Florida. Tech- 
nological advances in production agriculture, 
new developments in marketing, and innovations 
in the distribution of agricultural products, all 
point to increased employment opportunities for 
perso ns with technical training in the scientific 
and management aspects of agri-business. 

The trends here suggested indicate that Flor- 
ida’s high schools must continue to reorient their 
vocational agriculture programs to the develop- 
ing field of modem agriculture. These trends also 
suggest that a few of Florida’s more appropri- 
ately located junior colleges may find it desirable 
to offer programs in agricultural technology to 
meet occupational demands in this field. 



Home Economics 



Home economics education is divided into two 
major types of programs. General Home Eco- 
nomics and Vocational Home Economics. 

The content of General and Vocational Home 
Economics at any given grade level is similar, 
but additional requirements as to the length of 
pl^ |g | g periods, student conferences and home visi- 
tations must characterize the vocational program. 
A vocational program at the high school level 
also sponsors a chapter of Future Homemakers 
of America or a chapter of New Homemakers of 
America. Teachers of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics must have graduated from a college or 
university approved (by the State Board of Vo- 
cational Education) to offer teacher training in 
Vocational Home Economics. 

General Home Economics is offered at the 



seventh and eighth grade levels, and it continues 
in grades nine through twelve. 

Vocational Home Economics is offered in 
grades nine through twelve and is designed to 
serve persons over fourteen years of age who 
have become homemakers or are preparing to be 
homemakers in their own homes or who intend 
to seek gainful employment in occupations in- 



4 u S. congress An Act to Strengthen and 
of Vocational Education . . ., Public Law 88-210, 88th Congress. 
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volving knowledge or skills developed in home 
economics instruction. 

The instruction for homemaking is designed 
to contribute to the quality of family living. In 
the second category, concerned with gainful em- 
ployment, the emphasis is achieved through in- 
struction which will foster competencies in 
occupations that provide services to families in 
the home, to home-related social agencies, or in 
occupations which are supportive of the profes- 
sional home economist. 

Vocational Home Economics is offered at three 
different levels: at the high school level, at the 
post-high school level and through short courses 
for adults. 

Table 2 shows enrollment in home economies 
classes for the period 1956-63. 

TABLE 2 

ENROLLMENT IN HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES IN 
FLORIDA SHOWN BY TYPE OF CLASS » 
1956-1963 



Year 


All 

Classes 


Day 

Classes 


Evening 

Classes 


Part-time 

Classes 


1956 


52,279 


29,030 


22,905 


344 


1957 


56,046 


30.574 


25,122 


350 


1958 


60,719 


34 .687 


25,146 


886 


1959 


54,560 


36.749 


16,986 


825 


1960 


62,228 


41.127 


20.291 


810 


1961 


70,948 


46,967 


22 .992 


989 


1962 


78.482 


52,911 


24 .576 


995 


1963 


95,639 


67.484 


26,947 


1,208 



1 Biennial Report, Superintendent of Public Instruetion, State of 
Florida, 1960-62, p. 306, and unpublished reports for 1963-64. 



The Vocational Home Economics program at 
the high school level must, by regulation, en- 
compass at least two years. This program at a 
given school may include a required comprehen- 
sive course, an advanced comprehensive course 
and a course in Modem Family Living, together 
with a combination of semester courses from one 
of the major instructional areas in Home Eco- 
nomics. These instructional areas are: Child De- 
velopment; Personal, Family and Social Rela- 
tions; Clothing and Textiles; Food and Nutrition; 
Housing and Home Furnishing; and Home Man- 
agement and Family Economics. 

Such programs at the high school level, for the 
most part, emphasize the homemaking part of 
the program with substantially less emphasis on 
gainful employment outside the home. 

Home economics education, when it is offered 
at the junior college level, is predominately of a 
university parallel nature and is aimed at serving 



the needs of those students who are interested 
in preparing for professional positions in home 
economics upon completion of a baccalaureate 
program. Junior college programs may also con- 
tribute to preparation for home and family living, 
but little emphasis is given to gainful employ- 
ment on completion of the two-year program. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 has a 
number of important provisions that relate to 
home economics education. Under this Act 
“(1) ... any amount allotted (or apportioned) 
under such titles. Act, or Acts for home econom- 
ics may be used for vocational education to fit 
individuals for gainful employment in any oc- 
cupation involving knowledge and skills in home 
economics subjects; (2) at least ten percentum 
of any amount so allotted or apportioned to a 
state for each fiscal year beginning after June 
30, 1965, may be used only for vocational educa- 
tion to fit persons for gainful employment in 
occupations involving knowledge and skills in 
home economics subjects, or transferred to 
another allotment under subsection (a) or 
both. . . .”® 

In order to benefit fully from federal legisla- 
tion, additional emphasis will have to be given 
to provi din g educational offerings in home eco- 
nomics which lead to gainful employment. 

Althou^ this Study is concerned primarily 
with occupational education, the importance of 
related education cannot be overlooked. Much of 
home economics education is not directly oc- 
cupationally oriented. More appropriately it can 
be called related education. 

One of the recurrent themes in this Study 
points to the changes that are occurring in Amer- 
ican society. These changes have been accom- 
panied by important shifts in the structure of 
the American family and the mode of family 
living. In an economy of abundance the family 
has gradually changed from a producing \mit to 
a consuming unit. Rarely in our present society 
do we find families that are self-sufficient eco- 
nomic units. 

It is not unusual to find in the literature deal- 
ing with the family and family problems that 
recurrent emphasis is given to the trend toward 
the employment of both parents, to the lengthen- 
ing in the human life span, to increased family 
mobility, to the increasing divorce rate and to 
the decline in family solidarity. 

When the changing patterns of family rela- 
tionship are viewed in their entirety, it is dif- 

« U. S. Congress. Zoc. cit,, p. 8. 









ficult to escape the conclusion that education 
designed to deal with this area of living is of 
vital importance. Adults, as well as girls and boys 
in their formative years, should have educational 
services available to them which would contrib- 
ute to their competencies for the obligations 
and responsibilities of family living. 



Distributive, Business, and 
Cooperative Education 



Distributive Education 



Curriculums in Distributive Education are de- 
signed to develop competencies for occupations 
which are concerned with the marketing and 
merchandising of goods and services. These oc- 
cupations are found in many different types of 
business establishments, including retailing, 
wholesaling and manufacturing firms. They may 
also be found in firms that are engaged in storing 
and transporting goods and in firms concerned 
with financial and risk bearing pursuits. 

Distributive education attempts to develop and 
add to skills and understanding that relate to 
such activities as selling, sale promotion, buying, 
business operation, marketing, management, etc. 

Federal funds for support of distributive edu- 
cation first became available under the George- 
Deen Act of 1936, and were extended under the 
1946 George Barden Act. These Acts allocated 
matching funds for the instruction of persons 
already employed in distributive occupations and 
for preparing youth for such occupations in part- 
time cooperative curriculums. Neither the 
George-Deen Act, nor any supplementary federal 
act up to 1963 provided matching funds for all- 
day, in-school preparatory curriculums. The 
omission of such provision was a departure from 
the provisions of earlier Acts, e.g., the Smith- 
Hughes Act, which made provisions for full-time 
pre-employment training, as well as for part- 
time and evening classes in the fields included 
in that Act. Because of this restriction of the 
federal Acts in the field of distributive education, 
most emphasis at the state and local level has 
been given to adult and part-time cooperative 
programs. Little emphasis has been given to full- 
time high school or full-time adult preparatory 
education in the field of distribution. This part 
of the distributive education program should be 
greatly expanded. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 allows 
federal funds to b» used to provide full-time 
preparatory distributive education for eligible 
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youths and adults who wish to seek employment 
in a distributive occupation.® 



Business Education 



Business education has two major and distinct 
objectives. One objective is to provide general 
or basic business information which will serve 
the personal needs of students. The other objec- 
tive is to provide adequate vocational prepara- 
tion for those students who wish to enter em- 
ployment in a business occupation or who wish 
to add to competencies required by a job in a 
business occupation which they currently hold. 

The majority of high schools in Florida offer 
courses which may be subsumed under the head- 
ing of Business Education; however, in many 
high schools business education consists of only 
one or two courses such as personal typing, busi- 
ness mathematics or the like. Other high schools 
offer a broad range of elective courses in business 
and at the same time offer a comprehensive pro- 
gram aimed at providing students with the com- 
petencies needed to secure employment in an 
office occupation. 

Vocational Office Education is a recently in- 
novated in-school preparatory program designed 
for high school students interested in clerical and 
secretarial occupations. This program includes 
one-year and two-year curriculums which pro- 
vide instruction suitable to such occupational 
objectives. 

Vocational Office Education has been financed 
exclusively from state and local funds. For that 
matter, the vast majority of business education 
offerings have been financed from state and local 
funds. Neither the Smith-Hughes Act, nor the 
George-Barden Act made any provision for fed- 
eral matching funds for support of business edu- 
cation offerings. However, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, (Section 8) specifically 
includes “business and office occupations.”^ It is 
the first of the Federal Vocational Education Acts 
to authorize the expenditure of federal funds in 
support of these occupations. 



Cooperative Vocational Education 

Cooperative Vocational Education is not a dis- 
tinct occupational field as are Distributive Edu- 
cation and Business Education. Rather, it is a 
procedure for organizing educational offerings 
wherein business and industrial establishments 
cooperate with the schools by providing training- 



« Ibid, 
t Ibid. 
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on-the-job during the normal school day for stu- 
dents enrolled in the public schools. 

A student in a cooperative program spends 
part of his day in the high school eontinuing his 
general education and studying subjects related 
to his area of employment. The remainder of 
the school day he learns by working at his job 
in the cooperating establishment. 

In Florida, there are three Cooperative Voca- 
tional Education programs in operation. These 
are Cooperative Distributive Education (D. E.) , 
Cooperative Business Education (C. B. E.) and 
Diversified Cooperative Training (D. C. T.). A 
fourth program, Cooperative Industrial Educa- 
tion, has been authorized, but is not currently 
in operation. 

Cooperative Distributive Education and Co- 
operative Business Education are offered as dis- 
tinct specialized curriculums, each enrolling stu- 
dents having similar appropriate occupational 
objectives. As the name implies, the Diversified 
Cooperative Training curriculum is for groups of 
students with a diversity of occupational objec- 
tives which may include distributive, business, 
health, agricultural and industrial occupations. 

Some high schools offer all three of these co- 
operative curriculums; other schools offer only 
one or two of them. Cooperative Distributive 
Education or Cooperative Business Education is 
offered only when there are sufficient numbers of 
students with similar employment field objec- 
tives and sufficient employment opportunities in 
that field. The Diversified Cooperative curricu- 
lum is used in smaller high schools where there 
are too few students with the same occupational 
objective to justify one of the specialized cooper- 
ative curricidums. It is also found in larger high 
schools where the diversity of occupational ob- 
jectives cannot be met by the specialized cur- 
riculums. 

During the 1963-64 school year, 4,582 students 
were enrolled in cooperative education programs 
in Florida’s high schools. (See Table 3). This en- 
rollment represented an eight per cent increase 
over the 1962-63 enrollment of 3,970. 

Enrollment during 1963-64, distributed accord- 
ing to sex, was male, 1955 and female, 2627.® 

When the job placement of students in co- 
operative programs is coded according to the 
Standard Industrial Classification, the largest; 
number of students (1,810) was placed in whole- 
sale and retail trade occupations with service 



•* state Department of Education. Division of Vocational. Technical 
and Adult Education, -Enrollment Data, 1963-6^ Cooperative, B>..'il- 
ness and Distributive Education," (mimeographed) . 



TABLE 3 



ENROLLMENT IN COOPERATIVE, DISTRIBUTIVE, 
AND BUSINESS EDUCATION* IN FLORIDA 
1956-1963 



Cooperative Distributive Diversified 
Business Educatwn Cooperative 
Year Education (Cooperative) Training 



1956 


145 


1957 


245 


1958 


337 


1959 


386 


1960 


484 


1961 


460 


1962 


462 


1963 


548 



500 


2,326 


586 


2,441 


707 


2,547 


683 


2,866 


532 


2,967 


560 


2,568 


677 


2,831 


906 


3,128 



> Biennial Report, Superintendent of TuW«c Initrurtion, Slate of 
vlnrid>. lORO-62. n. 306. and unpublished reports for 1963-64. 



TABLE 4 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
FLORIDA*— WORK PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 

(1963-1964) 



Industrial Classification* CBE DCT DE Total 



Agriculture, Forestry, and 

Fishing ® 

Mining 

Contract Construction 10 

Manufacturing — 30 

Transportation, Communica- ^ 
tion, Electric, Gas, and Sani- 
tary Service -6 



63 

5 

72 

196 



2 

27 



99 16 



75 

5 

84 

253 

141 



Wholesale and Retail Trade ... 78 1 ,094 638 1 .810 

fSf’ • 132 25S 28 416 

Services 202 987 96 1.285 

Govenirnent 13 55 • • • 

Non-Classified Establishments . 52 302 92 446 

Totals 548 3.128 906 4,582 

* State Department of Education, Division of Vocational Technical 
and Adult Education, “Enrollment Data, 1963-64, Cooperative, Business 

and Distributive Education,” (mimeograpJieiD. ri... 5 fir.« 4 inn« 

* Placement coded according to Standard Industrial Classifications. 

occupations (1,285) next in order. (This is 



Industrial Educatimi 

Industrial occupations have been defined as 
“any industrial pursuit, skilled or semi-skilled, 
trade, craft or occupation which directly func- 
tions in the designing, producing, processing or 
repairing of any manufactured product, and any 
service, trade or occupation winch is not classi- 
fied as agricultural, commercial, professional or 
homemaking.”® 

From this definition it is evident that indus- 
trial education is concerned with providing edu- 

» FederaT Security Agency, Office of Bducntlon, AdminUtratton of 
Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 1 , W 49 . P- 
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cational services for one of the largest segments 
Florida’s labor force.'® 

Industrial education in Florida includes the ex- 
ploratory activities of industrial arts as well as 
the preparatory and supplementary vocational 
instruction for industrial occupations. It was one 
of the original occupational areas included under 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, and throughout 
the years it has provided extensive educational 
opportunities for a broad range of occupations. 

At different times during its history the Indus- 
trial Eiducation section of the State Department 
of Education has included the usual trade and 
industrial program as well as certain adult voca- 
tional office programs, technical education pro- 
grams and diversified cooperative training pro- 
grams. 

In 1953, Diversified Cooperative Training be- 
came a part of the Cooperative, Distributive and 
Business Eiducation Section. In 1954, Vocational 
Office Education also became a part of the Co- 
operative, Business and Distributive Eiducation 
Section, and in 1963 programs entitled Techni- 
cal Eiducation were grouped into a new section 
for that field in the Division of Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Adult Eiducation. 

Thus, Industrial Eiducation has not only pro- 
vided continuing service for industrial occupa- 
tions, but has nurtured programs in at least 
three other occupational fields. 

Industrial Eiducation in Florida presently pro- 
vides (1) curriculums for secondary school youth 
who are regularly enrolled in school, (2) cur- 
riculums for out-of-school youth and adults and 
(3) courses for employed persons to upgrade 
them in their industrial occupations. Thus, In- 
dustrial Education encompasses both preparatory 
education for young people and adults who wish 
to enter selected industrial occupations and sup- 
plementary training for employed persons who 
wish to improve their occupational competencies. 

A number of different organizational patterns 
are available for providing industrial education 
in the day programs. The basic philosophy un- 
derlying the different approaches is that it is 
desirable to provide industrial education to peo- 
ple where and when it will be most beneficial. 

Despite shifts of some industrial education ac- 
tivities to other sections of the Division of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education, Industrial 
Education has maintained a relatively steady 
growth in enrollments. (See Table 5) . 

v>D»ts in Tables 36 and 37, Appendix II. which list men and 
wo employed in selected occupations in Florida, tend to support 
thlv iclusion. 



TABLE 5 

VOCATIONAIi INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
FLORIDA*— ENROLLMENT 1955-64 



Year 


Individuals Participating 


1955-56 


32,309 


1956-57 


34.260 


1957-58 


34,291 


1958-59 


35,953 


1959-60 


36,029 


1960-61 


36,967 


1961-62 


38,156* 


1962-63 


36,459 


1963-64 


39,685 



t Biennial Report, Superintendent o! Public Stale of 

Florida. 1960-62, p. 306, and unpubiiahed reporla for I9M-64. 

*Up io and including 1961-62 technical education enrollments wire 
inaliifleir within vocational-industrial enrollments. 



The Vocational Eiducation Act of 1963 made 
certain new provisions with respect to Trade and 
Industrial Education, one of which should be 
noted here. This applies to instruction for single- 
skilled or semi-skilled occupations which do not 
require the kind or amount of training required 
for skilled occupations. For these single-skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations. Federal funds may 
be used in curriculums for in-school persons over 
fourteen years of age in courses which are op- 
erated for less than nine months per year and 
less than thirty hours per week, and without the 
requirement that a minimum of half the time be 
given to practical work on a useful and produc- 
tive basis." 



Industrial Arts 

There is some confusion as to the distinction 
between Industrial Arts and Vocational-Indus- 
trial Eiducation due to failure to recognize the es- 
sential nature of these two distinct types of in- 
struction and the relationship which exists 
between them. There are several explanations for 
this confusion, one being the inclusion of the 
word “Industrial” in the names of each. Both 
types of instruction often use the same or simi- 
lar tools, equipment and materials. Also, there is 
some limited similarity in the operations, under- 
standings and other learning outcomes. Both in- 
volve practical experience in shop work and they 
are often administered and supervised by the 
same personnel. At the state level in Florida, 
Industrial Arts is the responsibility of the Indus- 
trial Education Section of the Division of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Eiducation. This sec- 



11^ IT. S. Congress* tec cit, P* Section 10(e) 
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tion is also responsible for Vocational-Industrial 
Education. 

There are important distinctions which should 
be recognized. Industrial Arts has unique and 
important functions in the total program of edu- 
cation and these ought not be jeopardized by un- 
warranted confusion. The prime distinction lies 
in the purposes of each. Vocational-Industrial 
Education has as its dominant purpose the prepa- 
ration of students for employment in identified 
industrial occupations and the upgrading of work- 
ers already employed in such occupations. Indus- 
trial Arts, on the other hand, is not intended to 
provide specialized preparation for specific indus- 
trial occupations, although this may be the inci- 
dental and limited result for some students. Es- 
sentially, Industrial Arts is one of the “general 
education” offerings of the schools, serving those 
needs which most youth have in common. 

As a general education subject. Industrial Arts, 
uniquely serves those needs v/hich most students 
have that can be best met by instruction involv- 
ing school shop and related experiences. There 
are several such needs but one of them has a 
special bearing on Vocational-Industrial and 
Technical Eiducation. This need involves the 
arousal of interest and the discovery of aptitudes 
which are pertinent to both the choice and the 
further specialized preparation for employment 
in industrial occupations. In this sense. Industrial 
Arts is exploratory with respect to Vocational- 
Industrial and Technical Education. 

If Vocational-Industrial and Technical E!duca- 
tion are to fulfill their missions, it is essential 
that the students enrolled have the attitudes and 
capacities which are required and that they be 
interested in employment in the occupation for 
which they seek specialized preparation. To the 
extent that these characteristics exist for the stu- 
dents enrolled, the programs of Vocational-Indus- 
trial and Technical Education are more effective. 
Both the taxpayers and the students benefit from 
the exploratory function of Industrial Arts. This 
point of view is supported by the following state- 
ment: “Industrial Arts is an integral part of the 
total school program and should be available to 
all students at all grade levels. While Industrial 
Arts is general education, it is also related to and 
lays a foundation for vocational, technical and 

professional programs.”^® 

The Industrial Arts program in Florida’s pub- 
lic schools usually begins in grade 7 and con- 

13 Industrial Arts Education in Escambia County. A Report of the 
C Findings & Recommendations of the Survey Committee. Stftte De- 
partment ot Education, M»y 1964. TfcllfchMsee, Flpridft. p. 1. 



tinues through grade 12. The objectives at the 
junior high school level are somewhat different 
from objectives at the senior high school level. 

In the junior high school years, primary empha- 
sis is given to exploratory and orientation activi- 
ties. Exploratory experiences are offered in four 
or more areas. Tliese areas include drafting, 
woodworking, metal work, graphics, power me- 
chanics and electricity. The purposes of indus- 
trial arts at this level are: (1) to enable the 
student to become acquainted with the world of 
industry and technology, (2) to develop an ap- 
propriate degree of skill with tools, machines and 
processes, (3) to identify pupil aptitudes and 
abilities which will aid students in making more 
realistic choices of senior high school courses.'® 
The nature of industrial arts offerings, when con- 
sidered with the breadth and depth of other of- 
ferings in the junior high school years, may have 
direct relationship to later career choices of stu- 
dents. The breadth and depth of offerings in the 
junior high school years may also have a direct 
relationship to the number of students who be- 
come school dropouts. The nature of junior high 
school offerings in pre-occupational education 
and the place of guidance in the junior high 
school years are examined more extensively later 
in this chapter. 

Two serious problems have bearing on much 
of what can be done in industrial arts education. 
First, in many cases facilities for industrial arts 
in Florida’s schools are completely inadequate to 
serve the needs. Second, adequately trained In- 
dustrial Arts teachers are in very short supply. 
The situation is rapidly becoming critical. A re- 
cent Florida Industrial Arts Newsletter states 
that, “In 1963-64 it is estimated that fifty indus- 
trial arts teachers were graduated in Florida, yet 
only twelve of these accepted teaching positions. 
Recruitment of teachers from out-of-state has 
become increasingly difficult as other states are 
also faced with a teacher shortage. The shortage 
affects all counties, but the smaller counties with 
lower salaries feel the effect most.” 

Thus far, federal funds have not been allocated 
for the promotion of industrial arts education. 
This is due to the fact that Industrial Arts has 
been identified as part of the program of general 
education, which, as a whole, has not received 
federal aid. This means that if industrial arts 
education is to fulfill its important role in Flor- 
ida, adequate funds must be provided at the state 
and local levels. 

w/Wd. 
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Technical Education 

In 1963 Technical Education was established 
as a separate section of the Division of Voca- 
tional, Technical and General Adult Education. 
Prior to 1963 Technical Education was included 
in the Industrial Eiducation Section. The identi- 
fication of Technical EJducation as a separate 
section was in keeping with the rapid growth 
and broadening of technical occupations in fields 
such as engineering, business, health services, 
and agriculture. 

Technical Education is a term which is just 
beginning to acquire meaning in this country. As 
defined in this Study, Technical Education is 
considered to be a part of the total spectrum of 
occupational education. Technical Education em- 
phasizes mathematical and scientific concepts and 
organization and management skills, as well as 
the theory which underlies these skills. How- 
ever, it requires less emphasis on the manipula- 
tive skills which characterize the crafts and simi- 
lar occupational levels. Occupations which rely 
extensively on organization and management 
theory rather than mathematical and scientific 
concepts may in some cases be called semi-pro- 
fessional occupations. 

Under this definition it is possible to classify 
certain curriculums in high schools, junior col- 
leges and specialized sckools as technical educa- 
tion or semi-professional education. In this 
study the two terms are used interchangeably. 

Technical programs at the high school level in- 
clude electronics, technology, mechanical design 
technology, technical illustration, architectural 
technology and technical mathematics. In spe- 
cialized schools and in adult programs connected 
with high schools* similar curriculums are of- 
fered. During the school year 1963-64 Pinellas, 
Broward, Alachua, Seminole, Dade, Putnam, Eis- 
cambia, Sarasota and Hillsborough counties of- 
fered one or more preparatory technical pro- 
grams in their high schools. A total of 471 
students were enrolled in these preparatory pro- 
grams. Another 508 students were enrolled in 
post-secondary and supplementary courses of a 
technical nature. 

Pinellas, Okaloosa, Volusia, Lake, Alachua, 
Orange, E2scambia, Leon, Manatee and Palm 
Beach counties offered preparatory technical ed- 
ucation at the secondary and post-secondary level 
as well as supplementary technical courses in 
specialized schools. Ehirollment in secondary 
preparatory courses in these counties totaled 145 
students. Post-secondary enrollments reached 



2,396 students while supplementary offerings en- 
rolled 2,615 students. 

Table 6 lists the number of technical curricu- 
lums in the public junior colleges of Florida. 

Eighteen of Florida’s public junior colleges of- 
fered one-year or two-year technical curriculums 
or both in 1963-64. It is expected that Okaloosa- 
Walton Junior College, Polk County Junior Col- 
lege and the new junior colleges authorized for 
Monroe County, Leon County and Alachua 
County will also offer technical curriculums. 

Some concern has been expressed nationally 
and also in Florida regarding the difficulty en- 
countered in determining which occupational 
curriculums are classified as technical and which 
are not. Unfortunately there is no sharp delinea- 
tion. Definitions accepted by junior colleges some 
times disagree with definitions accepted by high 
schools and by specialized institutions. To add to 
the confusion, industrial job classifications do not 
completely fit any of the discrete definitions. For 
this reason it is felt that the broad approach to 
definitions is defensible at this time. 

It is expected that pubfic junior colleges in 
Florida will continue to offer some technical cur- 
riculums at a higher level than those in the high 
schools and will include courses offered in most 
specialized institutions. A variety of offerings at 
all levels is demanded by the nature of our in- 
dustrial South and the occupational objectives 
of our youth. Much of the confusion regarding 
technical education will be resolved as all insti- 
tutions find better means of describing their pro- 
grams and as they more clearly define the types 
of occupations for which they are preparing peo- 
ple. 

General Adult Education 

General Adult Education, although not strictly 
occupationally oriented, makes important con- 
tributions to occupational competency since it 
improves the quality of individual citizenship. It 
thereby contributes to a satisfying and useful life 
of employment in a selected occupation. 

General Adult Education provides classes in 
the major areas of literacy, elementary and high 
school subjects, Americanization, citizenship, cul- 
tural and liberal education and civil defense. 
Offerings in this major area increased in scope 
during the decade, 1952-1962. From a total en- 
rollment of less than 5,000 in 1952 the program 
grew to serve an enrollment of 121,166 in 1962-63. 

During 1962-63 more than 5,000 persons were 
awarded high school diplomas or high school 



TABLE 6 



THE NUMBER OF ONE-YEAR AND TWO-YEAR OCCUPATIONAL* CURRICULA 
IN FLORIDA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES — 1963-64 



County 


Junior College 


Semi- 

Professional 


Technical 


Business 
and Distribution 


Industry and 
Service 


Bav 




1 


4 


9 


0 




Rosenwald 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Brevard 




0 


4 


5 


0 


Broward 




1 


1 


4 


0 


Columbia 




1 


0 


1 


0 


Dade 




0 


9 


5 


0 


Escambia 




2 


5 


2 


0 




Washington 


1 


2 


2 


0 


Jackson 




0 


2 


2 


0 




Jackson 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Lake 




3 


1 


6 


0 




Johnson 


2 


0 


1 


0 


Lee 




0 


0 


6 


0 


Madison 




0 


1 


4 


1 




Suwannee River 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Manatee 




2 


5 


5 


0 


Marion 




1 


3 


4 


7 




Hampton 


1 


2 


1 


4 


Palm Beach 




4 


5 


3 


0 




Roosevelt 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Pinellas 




3 


2 


2 


0 




Gibbs 


1 


0 


3 


0 


Putnam 




0 


2 


1 


0 




Collier Blocker 


0 


0 


0 


0 


St. Lucie 




0 


2 


4 


0 




Lincoln 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Volusia 




1 


2 


1 


15 




Volusia County 


0 


1 


4 


9 


Totals 




25 


53 


79 


38 



1 Author’s interpretstion of dsta supplied by Florida Junior Colleges on forms. Division of Community Colleges, State Department of Education, 
1064. 



equivalency diplomas through completion of the 
program of General Adult Studies. This number 
was more than ten per cent of the total number 
of high school diplomas awarded in Florida dur- 
ing that year. 

General Adult Education offerings also include 
courses which are designed to assist vocational 
and technical education students to become more 
articulate, to read more effectively and to master 
mathematical and scientific skills used in their 
occupations. The importance of these offerings 
is well supported by the rising level of compe- 
tency needed for successful performance in many 
areas of employment. 

General Adult Education is presently financed 
from state smd local funds, from student fees and 
from a small proportion of funds coming from 
federal sources which are provided for veterans’ 
education. The impact of veterans’ funds under 
P. L. 346 and P. L. 550 has diminished in impor- 
tance, although in the years immediately follow- 



ing World War II and the Korean War these 
funds provided a substantial proportion of the 
funds for the support of General Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Recent federal legislation reflects an increased 
awareness of the relationship of the level of gen- 
eral education to vocational success. The Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962 
authorizes funds for education at the basic level 
for those unable to qualify for occupational train- 
ing. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 in- 
cludes within the term, vocational education, that 
instruction which is related to the occupation for 
which the student is being trained. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962 and the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 are particularly relevant to the work of 
General Adult Education since it is expected 
that basic literacy education must be provided 
for adults so as to enable them to receive the 
full benefits of occupational training. 
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Data included in Chapter II indicate that the 
proportion of older people is increasing in a num- 
ber of Florida counties. Offerings in general 
adult education (in these counties) should be 
provided to meet the unique educational needs 
of older citizens. Also, many of these older citi- 
zens have extensive experience in many fields 
of endeavor. Age standards for employment of 
these older citizens should be re-examined. Many 
older citizens could serve as teachers for adult 
education offerings. There may be a need for 
greater decision making at the county level as 
to the fitness of senior citizens for limited educa- 
tional service in adult education. An arbitrary 
cut-off point as to what is or is not appropriate 
service by people in this age group may mean 
that a county is unjustly deprived of one of its 
richest human teaching resources. 

lnstituti<ms and People 

Occupational Education in Florida is charac- 
terized by two major factors: first, the large va- 
riety of types of institutions that provide this 
type of education, and secondly, the many differ- 
ent types of people who are being served. 

Institutions Offering Occupational Education 

There are at least five generally known types 
of institutions which serve the educational needs 
of youth and adults of Florida. Elementary 
schools, junior high schools, hi^ schools, junior 
colleges and universities are thoroughly estab- 
lished as having definite educational functions to 
perform. 

A number of other public institutions offer 
occupational education and occupationally re- 
lated education to many individuals similarly 
served by the institutions mentioned above. 
These include adult centers, adult hi^ schools, 
vocational and technical centers and the Florida 
Institute for Continuing University Studies. 

Figure I shows the types of public institutions 
which provide education in the State of Florida. 

The definition of occupational education used 
in this study precludes the inclusion of university 
academic and professional programs and also jun- 
ior college programs which are of a pre-profes- 
sional or university transfer nature. This study 
also excludes services provided by the Florida 
Institute for Continuing University Studies. How- 
ever, the occupational programs offered by the 
Florida School for the Deaf and Blind are treated 
briefly in this Study. 



Pre-Occupational Education in the 
Junior High Schools of Florida 

In this Study the term, junior high school, re- 
fers to any or all of grades seven, eight and nine 
whenever they appear in the given school center. 

During the 1962-63 school year there were in 
Florida 44 school centers in which elementary, 
junior and senior high school grades were in- 
cluded, 152 school centers with junior-senior high 
school grades, and 189 school centers with junior 
high school grades only. Enrollment in grades 7-9 
for the school year 1962-63 was 207,732.'^ 

Instruction during the junior high school years 
is more appropriately called “pre-occupational” 
since it is not intended to lead directly to em- 
ployment, However* it provides a vital service 



FIGURE 1 

TYPES OF PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA 




industrial society. 

Pre-occupational orientation in the junior high 
schools of Florida is confined to studies in fields 
such as business, home economics, agriculture 
and industrial arts. 

Prior to the junior hi^ school years the stu- 
dent’s only contact with studies related to occu- 
pations is through participation in craft and 
manual arts activities in the social studies pro- 
gram. 

14 Florida Public School Data— 1962-63, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Division of Finance, (mimeographed) p. i. 
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In the junior high school the student for the 
fir st time comes into contact with pre-occupa- 
tional programs which are organized as distinct 
and separate classes. 

These classes are important for a number of 
reasons. First, when they are available, a broader 
range of student interest may he served. Second, 
they are valuable in assisting students to make 
decisions regarding career goals on the bases of 
aroused interests and discovered aptitudes. Third, 
they provide experiences which may be of value 
in later occupational programs. Where such 
classes are lacking, the school is limited in the 
variety of services it can provide for students. 
The result is often similar to that which is 
pointed out in Education fchr a Changing World 
of Work — -“many students feel that in view of 
the academic nature of the school program and 
the hierarchy of teachers’ marks, they are fail- 
ures and do not belong in school. . . . School, 
many of them conclude, is a waste of time.’^^® 

The report here cited also suggests that many 
problems which culminate in later dropouts have 
their origin in the elementary school, and that it 
may be time to take a hard look at the curricu- 
lums available for persons such as these.^® The 
report stresses the importance of guidance and 
counseling as it relates to pre-occupational edu- 
cation. In a quote from Wolfbein it is suggested 
that the guidance function might become more 
and more a developmental process beginning 
down in the elementary grades instead of a dis- 
crete function which commences at some arbi- 
trary later chronological age or school year.^"^ 

It is evident that the overall occupational en- 
deavor in the public schools of Florida must 
include an adequate variety of activities in pre- 
occupational education for junior high school 
students. There is also considerable need in Flor- 
ida for providing more guidance and counseling 
services during the junior high school years. 



Occupational Education in Florida’s 
High Schools 

The public high schools of Florida show con- 
siderable variation from county to county as to 
grade organization, student body size, number of 
school centers and quality of occupational offer- 
ings. 

As has been stated, in 1962-63 there were 152 



\ Education for a Changing World of Work, Report of the Panel 
of Consultants on Vocational Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 1963, p. 127. 

Ibid., p. 183 
17 ibid. 







school centers in Florida that were organized as 
elementary-junior-senior high schools (grades 1- 
12); 94 school centers organized junior-senior 
high schools (grades 7-12) ; and 29 school centers 
organized as four-year high schools (grades 9- 
12). Also there were a number of other school 
center organizations with high school grades.^® 
The term “high school” as used in this Study, 
refers to any or all of the grades ten, eleven and 
twelve wherever they are found in a school 
center. 

Florida’s high schools in 1962-63 ranged in 
size from fourteen students for grade 10 in a 
1-10 (grades) school in Madison County to more 
than four thousand students at Hialeah High 
School in Dade County. 

Related to school size is the number of school 
centers operating to serve the educational needs 
of the residents of a given county. Here also wide 
variation occurs. As an example, in Jackson 
County, with an estimated population of 37,200 
in 1963, there were eleven school centers with 
high school grades in operation, while in Brow- 
ard County, with an estimated population of 
398,700 in the same year, there were nine school 
centers with high school grades. The mean aver- 
age daily attendance for Jackson County high 
schools was 126.9 students. The mean average 
daily attendance for Broward County high 
schools was 1,329 students.^® 

It is apparent even to the casual observer that 
the organization of school centers, the size of 
individual school centers and the related problem 
of the number of school centers in a county will 
each have a significant effect on the type and 
extent of educational offerings that may be avail- 
able in a given high school and in the coimty as 
a whole. 

Occupational curriculums offered in the high 
schools of Florida include vocational home eco- 
nomics, vocational agriculture, certain business 
and distributive education programs, trade and 
industrial education and technical education. The 
nature of the offerings in these occupational 
classifications has been discussed earlier in this 
chapter. At this point specific concern relates to 
the extent of the availability of occupational 
education in Florida’s public high schools. 

Information as to the incidence of occupational 
education in Florida’s high schools was supplied 
by the State Department of Education and its 
Division of Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu- 
cation. 

IB Op. at. Florida Public School Data, p. 1. 

»» Ibid. 
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Some difficulty was experienced in summariz- 
ing the data for purposes of this Study. This 
difficulty revolved aroimd the question as to 
what constitutes an occupational offering. For 
example, there are very few high schools in 
Florida which do not offer some business edu- 
cation courses. However, in many hi^ schools 
the number of business offerings is very limited 
and, in some cases, include only personal typing, 
or “Typing I.” Other high schools offer a broad 
range of business courses. Because of this dis- 
parity in business offerings from high school to 
high school, the only business programs which 
are classified as occupational are the Cooperative 
Business Education programs and the Vocational 
Office Education programs. Other business 
courses are classified as related education. Of 
course, some of these courses probably are oc- 
cupational in nature. 

The wide variation from coimty to county in 
the number of individuals to be served makes it 
difficult to arrive at an evaluation of the extent 
to which a county is meeting the occupational 
needs of its citizens. For example, a small coimty 
which offers only two or three occupational pro- 
grams might actually be doing a better job of 
meeting the needs of its citizens than would a 
somewhat larger county which offers programs 
in all of the principal occupational areas. 

As has been indicated in Chapters I and II of 
this Study, it will be necessary for the counties 
and agencies of the sta*e to gather types of in- 
formation that they have not gathered hereto- 
fore in order that a complete evaluation can be 
made of the breadth and quality of occupational 
service being provided in Florida’s public schools. 

Map 1 is a graphical representation of the in- 
formation relating to occupational education in 
the high schools of Florida that was made avail- 
able to the Study staff. From this map it can be 
seen that Franklin, Dixie, Clay, Charlotte and 
Collier counties offered no occupational educa- 
tion in their high schools other than home eco- 
nomics during the 1963-64 school year.^® 

In twenty-two counties, situated for the most 
part in the panhandle area of Florida and im- 
mediately to the west of Lake Okeechobee, only 
home economics and agriculture were offered. 
Taylor County offered only home economics and 
diversified cooperative training. 



S'* Oatft received from county superintendents Indicate that oc- 
cupational programs were offered In some counties that were not 
Included on reports supplied by the State Department of Education. 
These apparently are programs which were either started at too 
late a date to be Included on reports or were programs financed 
completely by the county. 



It is important to note that the counties which 
show the smallest number of occupational offer- 
ings are largely those counties which are included 
in Group A, as described in Chapter II. Those 
are counties with populations under ten thou- 
sand, largely rural and sparsely populated. 

Bay and Monroe counties, which are included 
in Group B (10,000-19,999 inhabitants) do not 
provide courses in agriculture. TBiey do provide 
courses in home economics, trade and industrial 
education and in diversified cooperative training. 
Thirteen of the eighteen counties in this group 
offer agriculture, home economics and diversified 
cooperative training. 

Thirteen other counties have hi^ schools 
which offer four of the five occupational areas 
that are listed. In each of these counties no 
technical education is provided in the high 
schools. Ten counties have high schools which 
offer all five of the occupational areas. Most of 
the counties in which the high schools offer four 
or five of the occupational offerings are either in 
Group D or Group E counties. The exceptions 
are Putnam and St. Lucie, counties in Group C, 
and Sumter County in Group B. 

The over-riding problem which Florida must 
face exists in those counties where high school 
centers are too small to justify offering a com- 
prehensive program of occupational education. 
In these coimties means must be sou^t to in- 
crease enrollment in hi^ school centers, ^lis 
may mean consolidating small, inadequate high 
schools. In some cases it may mean that occupa- 
tional programs must be offered in some sort of 
occupational center. Further development of this 
concept is presented later in this Study. 



Occupational Education in the Public 
Junior Colleges of Florida 



Florida’s public junior colleges are operated as 
comprehensive, post-high school institutions and 
are administered as part of the public school sys- 
tem. During the 1962-63 sdiool year junior col- 
lege education was available within commuting 
distance of sixty-three per cent of the state’s pop- 
ulation.^' 

Polk County Junior College and Okaioosa- 
Walton Junior College opened in September of 
1964, and Monroe County expects to have its 
junior college operating in September of 1965. 
With these three new junior colleges in opera- 
tion junior college education will be available 



Jamei L. Wattcnbarger. "Chanilnc Opportunities in Higher 
Education. “Florida School Bulletin, State Department of Eauca- 
tlon. Tailahasaee, Florida. 
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within commuting distance of sixty-nine per 
cent of the state’s population .22 

Each public junior college in Florida is author- 
ized to offer four major types of educational 
services."® First» each junior college is urged to 
provide, and in fact does provide, a program to 
meet the general education needs of its students. 
Secondly, every junior college provides programs 
specifically designed for students who wish to 
qualify for admission to the junior year of a four- 
year college or university. Third, each of Flor- 
ida’s junior colleges provides educational and cul- 
tural services to the communities v/hich they 
serve. Fourth, many of Florida’s junior colleges 
offer programs of an occupational nature which 
are desi gn ed to provide students with com- 
petencies that will enable them to secure em- 
ployment upon completion of a specific occupa- 
tional curriculum. 

During the 1963-64 school year Florida’s public 
junior colleges provided occupational education 
either in a preparatory curriculum or in occu- 
pational extension courses to 18, 312 individuals. 

The number enrolled in each of the major 
occupational categories listed is shown in Table 
7, which follows. 



TABLE 7 



ENROLLMENT IN OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULUMS' 
IN FLORIDA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1963-64 



Occupational Program 


One Year 
Program 


Two Year 
Program 


Total 


Business and Distributive 


Curriculums 


7.279 


1,926 


9,205 


Technical Curriculums 


2,578 


2.751 


5,329 


Technical Extension 


205 




205 


Semi-Professional Curriculums 


292 


871 


1,163 


Industiial and Service Currie- 


ulums 


1,867 


543 


2,410 


Grand Totals 


12,221 


6,091 


18,312 



^ state Department of Education, Du'ision of Commnnity Junior 
colleges^ Report of Technical and Terminal Occupational EnroUmenU 196S- 
04. (Mimeographed) 



Each of Florida’s junior colleges was visited by 
a member of the Study staff, and it vras observed 
that all but two of these institutions offer either 
one-year or two-year occupational programs, or 
both. (See Table 6) The majority of these pro- 
grams are designed to provide trained persons at 
the technical and semi-professional level in oc- 
cupational fields such as engineering, dentistry, 
medicine, distribution and business. 



■>* Florida, Revited Statute!, (1963) C. 930, See. 47 (5) . 



Six of the Florida junior colleges provide pro- 
grams which train persons in occupations such 
as carpentry, cosmetology, food service, elec- 
tronics, etc. A few provide training at a number 
of different occupational levels including high 
level technicians. It was observed, however, that 
high quality offerings were not limited to techni- 
cal programs. In some cases industrial and service 
programs appeared to be of better quality than 
some that were provided in certain technician 
programs. In other cases technical programs were 
superior in quality to the industrial and service 
programs. 

The important point to be emphasized here is 
that both industrial programs and technical pro- 
grams, that is, programs at different levels, may 
be of high quality and may both be offered by a 
junior college when the local situation indicates 
that this is where they should be offered. 

As has been stated, only six of the twenty- 
eight junior colleges that were operating during 
the 1963-64 school year provided one-year or 
two-year vocational curricula; that is those not 
requiring high school graduation for admission. 
A number of other junior colleges offered exten- 
sion and supplementary courses of a vocational 
nature. 

In a number of counties other institutions are 
currently providing industrial programs so that 
at this time there may be no need for a junior 
college to develop such programs. In some 
counties development of junior college industrial 
programs should be considered as a possible ap- 
proach to meeting the occupational training 
needs of people in the junior college service area. 
In every community junior college in Florida 
continued emphasis should be given to improv- 
ing existing programs in technical programs to 
meet changing technological needs. 

Occupational Education in Special Institutions 

As has been mentioned earlier, a variety of 
institutions provide occupational training for 
youths and adults who are also served by regular 
high schools and by junior colleges. These have 
’jeen designated as special institutions. They op- 
erate in a variety of ways in a number of dif- 
ferent counties. 

In some counties the name Vocational School 
refers to an organization for providing occupa- 
tional education rather than to a school center 
as such. Alachua County Vocational School is an 
example of this type of organization. The occupa- 
tional offerings sponsored by such “schools” are 
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offered in the regular school facilities of the 
county and, in some cases, in other public and 
private buildings. This type of organization gen- 
erally exists in counties which either have not 
been able to finance specific facilities for this 
regular program of vocational education, or have 
not generated sufficient demand to justify sepa- 
rate facilities. 

In a number of other counties the occupational 
needs of high school youth are met in a voca- 
tional or technical high school or center. Adult 
occupational offerings in these counties may be 
provided in the same center. Usually adult 
courses are provided in the evening program, but 
in some cases in separate classes in the day pro- 
gram. Stanton Vocational Hi^ School in Duval 
County, Brewster Vocational School in Hills- 
borough County, Orange County Vocational 
School, and Lively Technical School in Leon 
Coimty are examples of these types of organiza- 
tion. 

Still other counties maintain centers which are 
primarily concerned with adult occupational 
needs. Examples of this type of organization in- 
clude Lindsey Hopkins Education Center in Dade 
County, Tomlinson Adult Education Center in 
Pinellas County and Escambia Adult Vocational 
School. 

In Volusia County, the Mary Karl Division of 
Daytona Beach Junior College and the Voca- 
tional and Technical Division of Volusia County 
Community College are serving many of the 
occupational needs of adults, out-of-school youth 
and high school youth of Volusia County. As this 
Study is being completed, Pensacola Junior Col- 
lege is assuming administrative responsibility for 
all adult education, both general and vocational, 
in Escambia County. Offerings which have been 
located in a number of different centers in Pensa- 
cola will be established at a new Center for 
Adult Studies on the Junior college campus. 

The examples here given do not represent all 
the combinations that exist in Florida. Rather, 
they are meant to serve as an indication of the 
extent of the service that is being performed by 
^'specialized institutions.” Also, these examples, 
when considered along with high school and 
junior college programs, indicate the extensive 
variety of plans and institutions that are cur- 
rently in operation in Florida. 

Adding to this complexity, many of Florida’s 
counties have more than one institution that 
provides occupational education. Both Pinellas 
and Dade counties have comprehensive high 



schools which offer vocational subjects. ESach has 
a junior college offering technical and semi-profes- 
sional work of an occupational nature. Pinellas 
County has the Pinellas Technical Center, and 
Dade County has the Lindsey Hopkins Educa- 
tion Center. These two counties are good ex- 
amples of what might be called counties with 
divided reqwnsibility where occupational educa- 
tion is assigned to a number of different institu- 
tions. The majority of Florida’s counties have 
adopted some form of divided responsibility. 

Such division of responsibility is most effective 
in counties where the population is large enough 
to justify the recommended division. However, it 
is only effective when the lines of responsibly 
are clearly drawn and when continuous coordina- 
tion and articulation take place rnnong the insti- 
tutions involved. Unfortunately, this minimum 
criterion for success has not been realized in all 
the counties where divided responsibility occurs. 
In a number of counties coordination and plan- 
ning for the future have been inadequate. 

It is extremely important that each county in 
Florida adopt a plan for occupational education. 
Such a plan must delineate re^nsibilities for 
different parts of the program and must provide 
the organization for different elements of the 
program to coordinate their activities. 

The Florida School for the Deaf and the Bhnd 

Vocational education has been an important 
part of the work of the School for the Deaf and 
the Blind throughout the entire period of its 
existence. Many of its students have received 
the training that enabled them to become sub- 
stantial, self-supporting citizens. And, while the 
size of the student body has been severely 
limited because of the lack of adequate physical 
facilities and operative funds, the School has con- 
tributed a great deal to handicapped individuals 
and to the social and economic welfare of the 
State. 

During much of the time the success of the 
various vocational programs in this institution 
was due largely to the work of a few dedicated 
teachers who worked .sacrificially. Most of the 
fimp they worked under serious and discouraging 
handicaps. Before the opening of the new A. W. 
Pope Industrial Arts Building in September, 
1963, the vocational program was restricted in a 
number of ways. The physical equipment was 
thoroughly inadequate. There were not enough 
teachers. The student body was too small to 
justify any considerable number of vocational 



courses. Furthermore, there were those who be- 
lieved that much of the effort devoted to certain 
limited types of vocational training was not justi- 
fied. 

The President’s Biennial Report for 1S60-62 
shows that vocational or pre^vocational courses 
for the deaf included ’’printing and linotyping, 
shoe repairing, upholstery and refinishing, bar- 
bering, arts and crafts, elementary sewing, cloth- 
ing, cosmetology, cooking, ^ing, cleaning and 
pressing, and leather craft.” 

The Report shows that vocational and prevo- 
cational courses for the blind included business 
education, boys* industrial arts, girls* home eco- 
nomics and crafts. 

At least two official studies of the work of the 
School have been made and given currency dur- 
ing recent years. These are in addition to the 
internal studies that have been made by the 
administrative and teaching staff of the school. 

The first of these studies was made by the 
Board of Control.** It takes issue with the tradi- 
tional attitude of Schools for the deaf and the 
blind that assume full responsibility for occupa- 
tional training. It points out the extremely 
limited choice that is open to the pupils. In rec- 
ommending that the School re-examine its entire 
program of vocational training, it makes the fol- 
lowing comment: “There is good reason why the 
School should not attempt to be a vocational 
training institution. ... It is too small to offer 
a large variety of vocational courses. It has neither 
students nor faculty to permit more than a limited 
number of trades. It would be much better for 
the School to devote its efforts to those prevoca- 
tional courses which serve also as valuable gen- 
eral education experiences.*’*® 

This Study also points out the need for vital 
relationship with various public and private 
agencies that are interested in serving handi- 
capped people, particularly those that are con- 
cerned with vocational training and placement. 
One specific recommendation is as follows: “It 
is recommended that the Board of Control en- 
courage the establishment of relationship be- 
tween the Florida Council for the Blind, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service and the Florida 
School for the Deaf and the Blind which will 
lead to the organization of an inter-agency com- 
mittee, the function of which will be to formulate 
a program of vocational preparation and job 
placement for pupils at the D&B School which 

study of the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
FlO' Board of Control, Tallahassee, Florida, December 17, 1962. 



will make the most effective efficient use of the 
service of the participating agencies.”*® 

A second study,** thou^ 1^ comprehensive, 
takes a similar point of view. Assuming that the 
School for the Deaf and the Blind cannot provide 
a full-scale program of vocational training suit- 
able for the needs of its pupils, it emphasizes the 
importance of pre-vocational training as follows: 
“Pre-vocational or occupational training is a ma- 
jor need for the handicapped person of school 
age.”** 

This report emphasizes the importance of ex- 
tending services for adults in cooperation with 
other agencies. It suggests a possible course of 
action as follows: “The two State residential 
schools (located on the same grounds) do not 
provide any services for the adult deaf and blind, 
and the facilities available were found to be in- 
adequate in meeting current needs. Lately there 
have been some efforts among the State and 
school officials to get the Federal government to 
provide some funds (matched by the State) to 
establish a counseling, diagnostic, and training 
center at the school in order to take care of the 
adult deaf and blind, as well as student needs.”** 

This report especially commends a new devel- 
opment in the vocational education of the deaf in 
the following statement: “This will be the ‘Flor- 
ida Rehabilitation Facility for file Deaf* to be 
located at the Florida School for the Deaf, ^is 
will be a joint venture of the School and the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation.” 

In accordance with the findings and recom- 
mendations of these studies, the authorities at 
the School have been diligently re-studying their 
entire program. They are to be commended for 
the forthrightness with which they are taking 
advantage of an improved evaluation system 
which includes additional tests of ability and 
aptitude. The general up-grading of standards of 
proficiency in all vocational subjects is a whole- 
some development. 

It is the opinion of the survey staff that the 
program of this institution is moving in the right 
direction. 

The People Served by Occupational Education 

The variety' of institutions which have been 
organized to provide occupational education is, to 
some extent, an indication of the variety of in- 
dividuals who need the service. 

*• ma. p. 90 

** Xeport of the Education Subcommittee of the Oovernor‘$ Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped. April, 1963. 

M im. p. 7. 

/bid. p. 24 





When age of students is considered, it becomes 
apparent that occupational needs begin to be- 
come important at about the age of sixteen, when 
pupils may legally leave the public schools. At 
this age many young people begin to question 
the value of their schooling and the potential 
dropout becomes a problem. 

Dade County recently completed an investiga- 
tion in depth of the dropout problem as it oc- 
curred in that county in junior and senior high 
schools. This study reported that the largest num- 
ber of dropouts occurred in the tenth grade, more 
specifically in the seventh month of the tenth 
grade. This imdoubtedly resulted from the fact 
that most youngsters passed the age of compul- 
sory attendance while in that grade.*® 

The Dade County study indicated that lack of 
interest and the lure of the armed forces ac- 
counted for nearly half of the dropouts among 
boys, and that marriage, pregnancy or lack of 
interest accounted for almost two-thirds of the 
dropouts among girls.*^ 

It is apparent that a large number of individ- 
uals who leave school do so because they are 
unable to find an educational program which has 
sufiiciently vital interest for them. Moreover, the 
Dade County Study revealed that from one- 
fourth to one-third of the pupil losses occurred 
during the summer months when the students 
could not be reached by school personnel. 

It has been suggested earlier that an individual 
does not become a dropout overnight, and it may 
be inferred that, despite their daily attendance, 
many individuals become psychological dropouts 
much earlier than the date they physically leave 
the school. The findings of recent studies of drop- 
outs in Alachua and Hillsborough counties tend 
to confirm the Dade County findings. 

The Division of Research of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in an article entitled “Florida 
School Dropouts” cites the problem that is 
created when young people enter the labor mar- 
ket without salable skills. 

“The seriousness and importance of the drop- 
out problem should not be minimized. Unem- 
ployment is very real and the handicap faced 
by the student who leaves school before grad- 
uation can not be over-emphasized. Evidence 
indicates that the school dropout is the last 
to be hired and first to be fired. He is apt to 
be the one who is unemployed for the long- 
est periods, and he is least able to adapt to 
changing employment demands.””^ 

so Dade County Public Schools, A Study of Dropouts, i960~63. 
(Miami, Dade County Public Schools) , 1963. p. 33. 
ibid. p. 31 

as **norida School Dropouts’* (Division of Research. State Depart- 
0 ment of Education. March. 1904) p. 5. (mimeographed) 



This article also provides an estimate of the 
number of students who were dropouts during the 
1962-63 school year. 

“It is not known exactly how many Florida 
pupils drop out of school, but it is possible 
to make some rough estimates. Out of a total 
1962-63 enrollment of 1,188,975 pupils, 206,150 
withdrew during the year; 123,695 of these 
transferred to other schools within the state; 
but 82,455 were unaccounted for in reports. It 
is estimated that 63,665 of the pupils who 
withdrew transferred out-of-state or entered 
private schools. This leaves about 18,790 pu- 
pils who may have dropped out of the regular 
public school.”*® 

The dropout, the out-of-school youth, then is 
one of the important groups of people in Florida 
that must be provided with opportunities for 
developing salable skills. It should be noted at 
this point that a special phase of the recently 
enacted “Poverty Program” is directed toward 
the provision of educational services for this 
particular group. 

It is important to note that attempts have been 
made to analyze the dropout problem in only a 
few counties. It seems clear that this is a state- 
wide problem and that a continuing state-wide 
dropout study needs to be initiated from the state 
level. 

It is not sufficient, nor is it beneficial to the 
economy of the state, to assume the attitude that 
these young people have had their opportunity 
for an education and that the state has dis- 
charged its responsibility to them. Furthermore, 
it is not beneficial to leave studies of this problem 
to chance. In many counties school authorities 
feel that they are unable to finance such studies 
from currently available revenues. 

Two other groups of young people need and 
may desire occupational training. Many of the 
regular high school students who do not intend 
to seek admission to an institution of higher 
education may find more meaning in a program 
of occupational studies which will enable them 
to secure employment upon completion of a high 
school program. Also, many youths with handi- 
caps of such a nature that they cannot benefit 
from participation in the regular high school 
offerings may need specialized occupational train- 
ing. 

In addition to the high school youth who need 
occupational education, there are many groups 
of adults in Florida who need occupational and 
occupational related education. The impact of 
automation and the concurrent demand for 



Ibid. 
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higher and higher levels of occupational skills 
have created the need for retraining of adults 
whose jobs no longer exist. 

In addition to unemployed adults who need 
retraining, many adults are seeking to enter the 
labor market for the first time. This group in- 
cludes young men and women who have been 
unsuccessful in their efforts to achieve academic 
and professional education in institutions of 
higher education. It also includes students on va- 
cation who need funds from employment to sup- 
port further education, young men and women 
being discharged from military service, and 
married women seeking to augment family in- 
come. 

Another group of adults needs basic literacy 
education in order to participate in and to bene- 
fit from occupational education. This group in- 
cludes adults who liave not completed elemen- 
tary or secondary education, refugees who need 
to develop competency in English, and adults 
with special types of handicaps. 

The 1963 Vocational Education Act makes im- 
portant provisions which will affect the various 
kinds of people to be served by occupational 
programs. This Act is very much “people cen- 
tered” for it authorizes expenditures in accord- 
ance with individual State plans to meet the 
needs of any or all of the following groups of 
people. 

. (1) Vocational education for persons 
attending high school; 

(2) Vocational education for persons 
who have completed or left high 
school and who are available for 
full-time study in preparation for 
entering the labor market; 

(3) Vocational education for persons 
. . . who have already entered the 
labor market and who need train- 
ing or retraining to achieve stabil- 
ity or advancement in employment; 

(4) Vocational education for persons 
who have academic, socio-economic 
or other handicaps that prevent 
them from succeeding in the regu- 
lar vocational education program. 

”34 

• • • 

In order to meet adequately the occupational 
needs of such a varied group of people, it is evi- 
dent that Florida must provide a variety of oc- 
cupational programs designed to develop differ- 
ent levels of competency. Not only must there be 

>« U. S. Congress, foe. cit. 



a variety of programs at different skill levels, but 
Florida must provide opportunities for entrance 
into occupational curriculums at many different 
age levels. 

Counseling and Guidance in Relation 
to Occupational Education 

As has been stated previously, occupational 
education should be an integral part of the total 
educational effort in the public schools of Florida. 
If academic education and occupational educa- 
tion are to operate so as to serve the total needs 
of youth, it is essential that every effort be 
made to provide each student with the general 
and specialized education which will be of opti- 
mum benefit to him as well as to the adult 
society which he will enter. 

A comprehensive guidance program which is 
an integral part of the total education effort 
must be available in order that the student may 
receive maximum benefit from the educational 
services provided by the school. 

Guidance and counseling services are not con- 
cerned exclusively with college bound students 
or those who are looked upon as problem stu- 
dents. They must also provide services and in- 
formation to all students, to teachers, to parents 
and to administrators. 

A comprehensive guidance program provides 
services of at least six kinds; (1) orientation, 
(2) information about students, (3) information 
for students, (4) individual counseling with stu- 
dents, (5) placement and follow-up of students 
and (6) testing of students. 

An organized orientation program is designed 
to help students who are changing levels within 
a school system (i.e., advancing from junior to 
senior high). It also helps transfers from a dif- 
ferent school or school system become familiar 
with their new environment. 

Providing information about students helps 
administrators, teachers, parents and students. 
Administrators are able to make teaching assign- 
ments and plan class schedules more effectively 
when they can take into account the different 
levels of student ability in the school, and the 
physical, mental, occupational, emotional and 
family needs of individual students. With these 
kinds of information available, teachers can do 
better program planning with students and can 
better provide for the individual’s instruction. 

Information for students may include perti- 
nent facts about occupations, and also concem- 
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ing hi^er education. The nature of occupational 
information is, of course, particularly relevant 
to this Study. Occupational information of value 
to the student should include: 

(1) The nature of work in the lives of people 
and in our society 

(2) The nature of specific occupations 

(3) The advantages and disadvantages that a 
particular occupation has for the individ- 
ual student 

(4) Personal, educational and experience re- 
quirements necessary for occupational suc- 
cess 

(5) Opportunities for advancement within the 
occupation 

(6) Need for personnel in a given occupa- 
tion within the immediate area and within 
the state 

(7) Overview of fields related to the occupa- 
tion. 

Individual counseling refers to meetings that 
the counselor has with a student to discuss his 
vocational, educational, and personal problems, 
his goals and his progress in achieving them. 
Such meetings should be designed to help the 
student make major decisions regarding goals 
and the means of achieving them. It is obviously 
beneficial for each student to have available 
someone who knows him and who cares about 
him, with whom he can discuss things that trou- 
ble him and with whom he can plan for the 
future. The counselor’s activities complement 
rather than replace the guidance responsibilities 
of the individual teacher and the parent. The 
total educational effort of the school will bene- 
fit when each student has, in addition to his 
parents and his teachers, the assistance of a 
trained counselor. 

Academic placement, job placement and 
follow-up studies are important aspects of the 
total program of counseling and guidance. Place- 
ment in an appropriate course of study at the 
proper level will do much to assure a student’s 
continued interest and progress. Such placement 
involves an assessment of the student’s goals in 
relation to his interests and abilities. Job place- 
ment in part-time and summer employment may 
help students explore career possibilities in a 
realistic fashion. Emplo 3 nnent of this type may 
also help some students find ways and reasons to 
stay in school. A school-directed placement pro- 
gram for graduates cooperates with other agen- 
cies, (i.e.. State Employment Service, local em- 



ployers and local unions) and serves a variety of 
functions. This kind of program aids students in 
obtaining work appropriate to their qualifica- 
tions and furnishes the school with immediate 
employer feedback as to the adequacy of the 
school’s training program. It also helps the coun- 
selor to keep currently informed as to employ- 
ment needs and requirements. Follow-up studies 
are valuable in evaluating any educational pro- 
gram. Such studies also serve to keep the school 
in touch with the dropout, and opens the possi- 
bility for helping him to continue his education 
in the various programs developed for his use. 

The school’s testing program is germane to 
most other aspects of a comprehensive guidance 
program. Tests that are properly administered, 
scored and interpreted in combination with 
other data can be of great value to the student 
helping him choose a program that will lead to 
achievement of realistic goals. Results of such 
tests can help parents to understand the unique 
potentialities and limitations of their children, 
and can provide teachers and administrators 
with a better understanding of the individual 
student, as well as the student body as a whole. 

In order for each school in Florida to maintain 
a comprehensive guidance program as described 
above, it is necessary that a sufficient number of 
well-trained counselors be provided in each 
school. The Governor’s Committee on Quality 
Eiducation recommended in 1962 that each county 
provide qualified guidance counselors on the 
basis of one counselor to each four hundred 
students.^*^ Public education in Florida is a long 
way from reaching this goal. At the present time 
the state’s accreditation standards allow a mini- 
mum of one counselor for every 1000 students. 
During 1966-67 the student counselor ratio per- 
mitted by the standards will be one counselor for 
each 625 students. This standard applies to both 
junior and senior high schools.^^ 

Many counties fall far short of achieving the 
present minimum standard. In thirty-four coun- 
ties the average is over 1000 students for each 
certified counselor. Okaloosa, for example, has 
only one certified counselor to serve 6604 stu- 
dents in grades 7-12. In each of eight counties no 
certified counselors are reported. Only Dade and 
Pinellas counties approach the recommendations 
of the Governor’s Committee on Quality Eiduca- 



Quality Education in Florida Public SchooU, A Report from the 
OoTernor’s Committee on Quality Education (The Committee, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. Octoher, 1962) . p. 76. 

•• Accreditation Standardt for Florida Schoole, State Department 
of Education, (1963), pp. 158 and 235. 
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tion as to the minimum number of counselors. 
In many counties the guidance programs in 
some schools meet or exceed the state’s accredi- 
tation standards, while in other schools in the 
same county guidance programs are either 
totally inadequate or are nonexistent. 

Guidance for Adults 

The youth enrolled in the regular high school 
is not the only student who may need guidance 
services. The growth of adult education has re- 
emphasized the need for counseling and guid- 
ance for adults. Retraining, and upgrading voca- 
tional and basic education offerings brought large 
numbers of adults back into the public schools. 
Many of these adults have been out of school for 
long periods of time, and they have many of the 
same needs as do the younger students.®^ They 
also need professional help in reaching appropri- 
ate educational and occupational decisions. Sev- 
eral counties already provide such services. 

Professional personnel concerned with ap- 
prenticeship programs, industrial and technical 
education, general education and junior college 
programs have expressed concern over the work 
experience and training qualifications of guid- 
ance personnel. There is special concern regard- 
ing their attitudes toward occupational educa- 
tion. Present regulations require that counselors 
have three semester hours of course credit in 
occupational and educational information and 
that they participate in a supervised internship.®* 
Although it is unlikely that the majority of 
counselors are completely lacking in occupa- 
tional knowledge and understanding, the feeling 
among many teachers and administrators at all 
levels is that every effort should be made to 
broaden the counselor’s understanding of the 
nature and worth of occupational education. 



Summary and Conclusions 

In this chapter the term vocational-technical 
education has been used interchangeably with 
the term occupational education to refer to the 
total range of offerings at all levels which pre- 
pare individuals for entrance into, or advance- 
ment within, an occupation or group of occupa- 
tions. 

Florida has been most fortunate to have had 



outdance Servteee tor Adults, Boud of Public Inrtructlon, 

^M*reocher°Cerlwco«^ of Ftwldo Stirte Byrd of 

Kdueation, 8tot« Deputment of Education. (March, 1984), p. 69. 



strong leadership at both the state level and the 
local level in providing vocational-technical edu- 
cation. As has been pointed out in this chapter, 
there is still much to be done. One of the major 
challenges that Florida faces is that of providing 
more adequate occupational education in the 
largely rural, sparsely settled counties. Also, 
Florida is faced with the necessity of continu- 
ously adjusting occupational programs in all 
counties to meet the changing needs of em- 
ployment. 

The following conclusions and comments ap- 
pear pertinent for the future development of 
vocational-technical education in Florida: 

(1) Many counties have failed to adopt any 
comprehensive plan for occupational ed- 
ucation. Therefore, it would seem desira- 
ble that each consider the adoption of 
such a comprehensive plan which would 
clearly delineate responsibility for differ- 
ent parts of the program. Such a plan 
should also provide for the full coopera- 
tion and coordination among the different 
levels and institutions that participate. 

(2) Preparatory occupational programs in 
business and distributive education are in- 
adequate and should be expanded in Flor- 
ida’s high schools and junior colleges. 

(3) while there is evidence that attention is 
being given to the broad field of agri- 
business in agricultural education, there is 
need for continued emphasis and further 
development of this program. 

(4) There is need for additional emphasis 
to be given to gainful employment in the 
field of home economics education. 

(5) Pre-occupational orientation in the jun- 
ior high schools should provide explora- 
tory opportunities for all students who 
might wish to enter occupational programs 
at the high school levels. 

(6) Continued emphasis should be given to 
the relationship between general adult 
education and occupational education. 

(7) Greater use should be made of qualified 
senior citizens as teachers in general adult 
offerings. 

(8) Vocational offerings in many junior col- 
leges should be expanded, particularly in 
those counties and areas where other oc- 
cupational education is limited. 

(9) Continued attention should be given to 
the changing nature of technical oceupa- 



tionS) and every effort should be made to 
provide qualified technicians in fields 
such as business, agriculture, and health. 

(10) Every effort should be made to carry out 
the recommendation of the Governor’s 
Committee on Quality Education— that 
each county provide qualified guidance 
counselors on the basis of one counselor 
to each four hundred students. 

(11) Guidance and counseling services vary in 
extent and quality from county to county. 



In general, the services are far below a 
desirable minimum. It appears that guid- 
ance and counseling services should be pro- 
vided in Florida’s junior hi^ schools. To 
aid the counties in providing these services, 
a special instructional unit for guidance 
should be allocated by the State. 

(12) Additional emphasis should be given to 
the training of guidance counselors in the 
area of occupational education and occupa- 
tional counseling. 
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Chapter 4 



Physical Facilities 



for Vocational and Technical Education 



T HE PURPOSES of this chapter are to assess 
the adequacy of existing occupational education 
facilities, in terms of quantity and quality and to 
estimate the needs for new construction and 
equipment for the immediate future. Because of 
the necessary time limitation a complete and de- 
finitive study of the problems relating to physical 
facilities could not be made. The results of this 
study are estimates; however, the Study staff be- 
lieves they are reasonably valid ones. The esti- 
mates provide an insight into the scope of the 
undertaking that lies ahead, financial and other- 
wise. 

The provision of adequate physical facilities for 
occupational education is essential if Florida is to 
provide an effective program of education. The 
quality of the facilities that are provided and the 
extent to which their capacities are adequate to 
serve the needs of occupational education have 
considerable impact on the quality of occupa- 
tional education offerings. As technology expands 
in relation to the growing rate of scientific prog- 
ress, there will be an umprecedented need for 
constructing additional facilities for occupational 
education. Furtheimore, because of the potential 
numbers of students involved, the need for effi- 
ciency and economy will require that costly facil- 
ities and equipment be planned to serve the most 
people with as little duplication as possible. 

Procedures 

As a part of the procedure for this phase of the 
Study, an extensive inquiry was directed to each 
public school system and public junior college of 
the State to obtain information about the location 
and number, and an evaluation of certain quanti- 
tative and qualitative aspects, of physical facilities 
for occupational education. Throu^ the coopera- 
tion and assistance of county school superintend- 
ents, local directors of vocational and adult 



education, junior college presidents, school prin- 
cipals and others, questionnaires were completed 
which supplied much of the needed data. 

Specific questions to be answered with regard 
to the adequacy of physical facilities for occupa- 
tional education were as follows: 

1. What physical facilities exist for vocational 
and technical education and where are they 
located? 

2. How nearly adequate are these facilities in 
terms of capacity, equipment and function? 

3. How much of the existing space is perma- 
nent and how much is temporary? 

4. How many additional students will existing 
permanent facilities support? 

5. How much will it cost to equip existing per- 
manent facilities so that a more adequate 
program can be conducted in the existing 
space? 

6. How much will it cost to replace existing 
temporary facilities? 

7. How much will it cost to construct and equip 
new facilities which are needed to provide a 
more comprehensive program of occupa- 
tional education? 

8. What are the major problems involved in 
financing capital outlay needs for vocational 
and technical education? 

Inventory of Existing Facilities for Occupational 

Education in High Schools and Vocational 
and Adult Centers 

The data used in this analysis were obtained by 
questionnaire from county school systems. Re- 
spondents reported data about physical facilities 
that existed or were under construction in the 
summer of 1964. The data include the total num- 
ber of permanent laboratories and shops and their 
square footage, the total number of student sta- 
tions, and the number of students served daily. 
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Data from fifty-seven counties are included in the 
tabulation. These counties include approximately 
ninety-two per cent of the estimated number of 
the State’s schools which have occupational ed- 
ucation facilities. 



Permanent Occupational Facilities 



Data about current, permanent facilities for vo- 
cational and technical education programs in 
Florida are shown in Table 1. During the 1963-64 
school year there were 1,867 permanent shops or 
laboratories serving 14,053 students daily in exist- 
ing hi^ schools and vocational and adult centers 
in the counties from which res^nses were re- 
ceived. These laboratories contained 40,694 stu- 
dent stations.* In short, each available student 
station in laboratories served approximately 3.47 
enrollees during the 1963-64 school year. 

There were 2,450,495 square feet of permanent 
space in these laboratories. The average number 
of square feet per student station was sixty, and 
the average per laboratory was 1,312 square feet. 
The average number of student stations per lab- 



oratory was twenty-two. 

The 1,867 shops and laboratories were used an 
average of 7,325 periods daily out of a possible 
11,202 periods. The utilization factor is approxi- 
mately sixty-five per cent for daytime use, based 
on a six-period day. 

There are no recognized standards by wnicn 
the utilization of shops and laboratories can be 
measured. When compared with normally antic- 
ipated utilization of general classrooms, the room 
utilization factor for the laboratories is relatively 
low. Eighty to ninety per cent utilization is con- 
sidered optimum for general classrooms. On the 
other hand, the room utilization factor for lab- 
oratories as found in this Study compares favor- 
ably with the utilization factor usually expected 
for such facilities as science laboratories. 

These laboratories were used during the eve- 
ning an average of 1,199 hourly periods. Total 
utilization, including day and evening usage, was 
approximately seventy-six per cent if based on a 
six-hour day. The data indicate that on the aver- 
age each laboratory was used in excess of four 
periods each day. 

During the periods in which laboratories were 
being used, available student stations were used 
approximately seventy-six per cent of the time. 
On the average, ten students used each laboratory 
during each period in which it was in use. 



* For brevity the term loboretory is used to Indlcote both shops 
•nd laborfttortea. 







rhe distribution of the number of permanent 
laboratories is shown in Table 1. The greatest 
number of laboratories are concentrated in the 
more populous counties of the state. This means, 
of course, that more facilities and a greater vari- 
ety of laboratories are available to the students in 
the more populous counties of the state. 

Temporary Occupational Facilities 

The data included in Table 2 are based on the 
replies from fifty-seven counties. During 1963^ 
there were 209 temporary laboratories used for 
vocational and technical education in the schools 
included in the returns. These 209 laboratories 
have 3,579 student stations which serve 8,709 stu- 
dents daily. There are 228,105 square feet in the 
laboratories. The average number of square feet 
per student station is 63.7, and the average square 
feet per laboratory is 1,091. The average number 
of student stations per laboratory is seventeen. 

The 209 laboratories were used an average of 
698 periods daily out of a possible 1,254. The 
utilization factor was approximately fifty-five per 
cent. 

These same laboratories were used approxi- 
mately 159 periods each evening. Total utilization 
based on a six-period day was approximately 
sixty-eight per cent. These data indicate that each 
laboratory was used on the average of about four 
periods each day. 

The 3,579 student stations in the 209 labora- 
tories were used by 8,709 students during the 857 
periods daily. During the periods that the labora- 
tories were in use, available student stations were 
in use approximately sixty per cent of the time. 
On the average, ten students used each laboratory 
during each period that they were in use. 



Evaluation of Existing FadUties for Occupational 

Education in High Schools, Vocational Schools 
and Adult Centers 

Determining the adequacy of physical space for 
occupational education involves more than 
merely counting the number of laboratories. It is 
also necessary to take into account the appropri- 
ateness of the existing equipment, and the overall 
functional adequacy of the facility. 

Questionnaires which were sent to the school 
systems and the junior colleges requested an eval- 
uation of the aforementioned factors. In each case, 
the respondent was asked to circle a number 
corresponding to a statement intended to place 
the particular facility on a scale of adequacy. TSie 
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TABLE 1 

NUMBER AND CAPACITY OF PERMANENT OCCUPATIONAL SHOPS AND LABS 
LOOTED IN ^ HIGH SCHOOL CENTERS, SUMMER 1964 



County 



Number of Shops Number of Number Students 
and Labs Student Stations Served Daily 



Number of 
Square Feet 



Number of Periods Used 



Alachua 

Bakei- 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Charlotte 

Citrus 

Clay 

Collier 

Columbia 

Dade 

De Soto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hiusborough 

Holmes 

Indian River 

Jackson 

Jctferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnain 

St. Johns 

St. Lucic 

Santa Rosa 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 




State 



8 

19 

162 

23 

19 

33 

7 



1.867 



204 
358 
4,356 
254 
406 
471 
127 



40,694 



31 


616 


2.464 


7 


161 


677 


20 


963 


1,584 


8 


128 


697 


42 


961 


3,099 


29 


650 


1,155 


8 

6 


227 


417 


162 


479 


6 


120 


264 


8 


189 


702 


15 


892 


1,377 


213 


4,639 


14,746 


7 


125 


617 


5 


72 


415 


179 


4,059 


10,943 


36 


828 


3,505 


5 


81 


149 


39 


706 


1,571 


5 


68 


302 


13 


218 


511 


15 


229 


587 


8 


181 


641 



495 
983 
15,266 
985 
1,263 
1,678 
379 



141 .053 



40,440 

7,371 

26,806 

7,254 

60,261 

37,540 

7,730 

10,736 

10,696 



10,751 
15,424 
331 ,232 
8,357 
13,124 
303,528 
43,864 
1,131 



43,416 

7,400 



12,383 

19,024 



11,100 

8,525 

33,628 

203,143 

10,889 

27,127 

39,471 

8,486 



34 


520 


1,505 


42,727 


25 


663 


2,737 


39,190 


7 


159 


914 


7,967 


14 


236 


693 


15,270 


2 


27 


90 


3,493 


16 


269 


590 


17,609 


38 


727 


1,707 


65,951 


35 


626 


2,055 


50,128 


8 


112 


627 


754 


12 


180 


881 


11 ,974 


3.^ 


533 


3,571 


38,575 


.■j 


62 


280 


2,400 


135 


3,192 


10,060 


168,724 


114 


2,334 


7,371 


115,180 


16 


260 


741 


10,867 


145 


3,063 


22,351 


171 ,820 


83 


1,567 


8,320 


112,940 


7 


150 


317 


8,859 


7 


160 


565 


7,050 


8 


179 


438 


7,520 


27 


613 


1,383 


32,934 


24 


540 


2.182 


33,647 


27 


560 


1,525 


37,600 


10 


179 


584 


11 ,212 


3 


75 


542 


4,180 


3 


54 


145 


5,134 


46 


961 


508 


52,143 




10 


212 


420 


10,810 



2,450.495 



47 



Day 



137 

29 

95 

34 

190 

153 

27 

15 

24 



35 

72 

705 

30 

19 

589 

125 

12 



104 

19 



30 

37 



32 

22 

72 

810 

89 

59 

96 

36 



126 

81 

42 

57 

8 

49 

120 

161 

29 



45 

108 

10 

572 



310 

73 

993 

219 

38 

30 
37 
91 

106 

98 

31 



16 

13 

141 



24 



7,325 



Evening 



25 

1 



6 

54 

3 

4 



20 

223 

8 



146 

7 



59 



9 

30 

1 



1 



3 



4 

6 

68 

11 



32 

1 

56 



92 

4 

124 

27 

2 



34 
73 

35 



24 



1 



1,199 



4 . 







TABLE 2 



[ERIC 



NUMBER AND CAPACITY OF TEMPORARY OCCUPATIONAL SHOPS AND LABS 
LOCATED IN FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOL CENTERS, SUMMER 1964 



County 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Charlotte 

Citrus 

Clay 

Collier 

Columbia 

Dade 

De Soto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highland 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Indian River 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St. Johns 

St. Lucie 

Santa Rosa 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 



State 



Number of Shops Number of Number Students 

and Labs Student Stations Served Daily 



Number of 
Square Feet 



2 

3 

33 

1 



2 

1 



209 



63 

83 

636 

27 



40 

16 



3.579 



102 

136 

1,287 

78 



58 

90 



26 



300 



1,491 

2,410 

36,068 

400 



3,400 

600 



600 



Number of Periods Used 



228,105 



8,709 



48 



Day 



3 


53 


53 


680 


53 


4 


36 


140 


2,660 


12 






1 


23 


115 


822 


5 


8 


197 


389 


23,426 


40 


3 




54 


1,092 


3 


6 


73 


197 


4,050 


20 



7 

10 

137 

4 



10 

5 



2 


40 


63 


6,880 


12 


3 


18 


18 


1,220 


6 


3 


75 


78 


3,612 


16 


1 


20 


55 


720 


3 


8 


117 


251 


5,173 


19 


1 


30 


18 


720 


1 



698 



Evening 



3 


96 


166 


5,160 


14 


9 


ie 


.307 


186 


26,110 


61 


21 


8 


78 


371 


6.700 


20 




4 


93 


186 


2,800 


17 




1 


20 


20 


1,200 




6 


2 


40 


120 


2,900 


9 




3 


42 


130 


2,628 


9 


3 






2 


24 


40 


1,200 


4 


1 




12 


272 


382 


6.500 


49 




27 


472 


1,109 


30,805 


89 


27 



2 

2 



6 

’s 



52 















20 


105 


1,547 


12,836 


13 


14 


8 


179 


443 


17.875 


42 




15 


283 


681 


14,337 


42 


4 



159 









scales used and the state-wide results of the find- 
ings are presented below. Table 3 includes a 
county by county summary of the findings. 

Evaluation of the Capacity of the 
Existing Shops and Laboratories 

The questionnaire included a scale designed to 
gauge the adequacy of the size of existing labora- 
tories. The scale statements are: 

1. The number of students enrolled exceeds the 
number of students that can be accommo- 
dated in the laboratory so that instruction is 
restricted. 

2. The number of students enrolled can be ac- 
commodated poorly. 

3. The number of students enrolled can be ac- 
commodated satisfactorily. 

4. The laboratory can accommodate additional 
students satisfactorily should conditions re- 
quire it. 

Table 3 includes a summary of the evaluations 
made by the respondents. One hundred and forty- 
two laboratories were reported as housing more 
students than desirable with the result that in- 
struction was restricted. Two hundred and sev- 
enty-seven laboratories were reported as accom- 
modating very poorly the students enrolled. Only 
191 laboratories were reported as having the ca- 
pacity to accommodate additional students. Seven 
hundred and sixty laboratories were reported as 
being capable of accommodating the enrollments 
housed satisfactorily. 

The data indicate that approximately thirty- 
one per cent of the laboratories were not of ade- 
quate capacity to serve the students who were 
enrolled in courses which were taught in them. 
Approximately fourteen per cent of these facil- 
ities can accommodate additional students. Fifty- 
five per cent of the laboratories were reported as 
satisfactorily accommodating the students en- 
rolled in classes taught in them. 

Evaluation of the Space in the Existuig 
Shops and Laboratories 

A scale intended to assess the adequacy of 
space in existing laboratories was also included 
in the questionnaire. Although space and capacity 
are i ns eparably related, student work stations 
when crowded into too little space may cause the 
laboratory to be over-crowded or otherwise in- 
efficient as a teaching facility. The evaluation was 
intended to measure this factor. The scale state- 
ments are: 



1. The amouJit of space provided for the lab- 
oratory is totLlly inadequate for the purpose 
used and the numbers of students served and 
it inhibits instruction. 

2. The amount of space provided is too little for 
the purpose used and the number served and 
it functions poorly. 

3. The amount of space provided is satisfactory 
for the purpose used and the number served. 

4. The amount of space provided is more than 
adequate for the purposes used and the num- 
ber served and could accommodate addi- 
tional students satisfactorily. 

A summarization of the data appears in Table 
3. Of the 1,354 laboratories evaluated, 807, or 
sixty per cent, were regarded as providing a satis- 
factory amount of space. About ten per cent of 
them were regarded as having inadequate space 
for the program, and therefore, restricted in- 
struction in thu courses taught in them. The space 
in 272 laboratories was reported as too little for 
the program and the students served, thus caus- 
ing the space to function poorly. Another 145, or 
ten per cent, of the laboratories have more than 
adequate space and could accommodate additional 
students. 

Evaluation of Equipment in Existing 
Shops and Laboratories 

Up-to-date, adequate, and appropriate equip- 
ment is essential for instruction in occupational 
education. The equipment enables the teaching 
of practical applications and provides direct ex- 
periences in the development of skills. Without 
it instruction must be confined to the study of 
theory from a textbook. This is quite ineffective. 

An estimate of the adequacy of the equipment 
which was used in existing laboratories was ob- 
tained. The scale statements were: 

1. The equipment provided is either obsolete or 
inappropirate for the purpose used and the 
number served. 

2. The equipment provided is not adequate in 
amount to accommodate the number served, 
but is otherwise satisfactory. 

3. The equipment is satisfactory in terms of ap- 
propriateness and amount for the purpose 
used and the number served. 

4. The equipment is more than adequate for 
the purpose used and number served and 
could accomodate additional students if con- 
ditions require it. 

The summarized data about the adequacy of 
equipment appear in Table 3. Approximately 




TABLE 3 

EVALUAIION OF SPACE AND EQUIPMENT IN PERMANENT OCCUPATIONAL SHOPS 
AND LABS LOCATED IN FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOL CENTERS— SUMMER 1964 



Evaluation 

Capacity Space Equipment Combined 



County 1234 12 3 4 1234 12 3 4 



Alachua 


8 


IG 


5 


0 


7 


7 


15 


0 


6 


14 


9 


0 


5 


7 


15 


2 


Baker 


0 


2 


3 


2 


0 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


4 


0 


1 


3 


3 


0 


Bay 


0 


1 


4 


4 


0 


0 


8 


1 


2 


2 


4 


1 


i 


2 


5 


1 


Bradford 


1 


5 


4 


0 


1 


5 


3 


0 


0 


5 


4 


0 


5 


1 


4 


0 


Brevard 


0 


6 


18 


7 


0 


8 


17 


6 


2 


2 


27 


0 


4 


6 


17 


4 


Broward 


3 


2 


21 


1 


2 


3 


21 


1 


1 


7 


19 


0 


2 


4 


21 


0 


Calhoun 


0 


0 


4 


4 


0 


0 


6 


2 


0 


1 


4 


3 


0 


2 


3 


3 


Charlotte 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Citrus 

Clay 

Collier 


0 


3 


4 


1 


0 


2 


5 


1 


0 


3 


5 


0 


1 


2 


3 


2 


0 


1 


3 


4 


0 


0 


7 


1 


1 


0 


5 


2 


0 


0 


7 


1 


Columbia 


0 


5 


7 


0 


0 


5 


7 


0 


1 


6 


5 


0 


0 


4 


8 


0 


Dade 


12 


27 


81 


9 


14 


30 


78 


8 


8 


29 


86 


7 


15 


23 


63 


20 


De Soto 


4 


1 


0 


0 


4 


1 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


Dixie 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Duval 


2 


10 


105 


6 


1 


7 


110 


4 


1 


17 


104 


2 


18 


2 


103 


1 


Escambia 


4 


6 


17 


2 


5 


3 


19 


2 


5 


8 


15 


1 


8 


1 


17 


3 


Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


6 


17 


5 


0 


5 


21 


2 


0 


8 


19 


1 


1 


5 


19 


3 


Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 


3 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


1 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 

• • • • 


6 


3 


3 


0 


5 


3 


3 


0 


6 


3 


3 


0 


6 


6 


0 


0 


Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 


0 


1 


10 


4 


0 


2 


9 


4 


0 


2 


11 


2 


0 


2 


10 


3 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


Hernando 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


1 


5 


Highlands 

Hillsborough 


1 


3 


11 


3 


1 


3 


8 


6 


2 


6 


9 


1 


0 


4 


12 


2 


5 


31 


72 


11 


6 


35 


68 


7 


1 


22 


91 


2 


4 


32 


74 


6 


Holmes 


9 


0 


8 


2 


4 


5 


8 


2 


0 


13 


4 


2 


2 


10 


6 


1 


Indian River 


1 


1 


2 


10 


1 


2 


2 


9 


1 


5 


8 


5 


0 


0 


6 


8 


Jackson 


3 


2 


13 


3 


3 


2 


15 


1 


6 


9 


5 


1 


1 


5 


12 


3 


Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 


1 


1 


1 


15 


6 


1 


1 


17 


4 


1 


5 


14 


3 


1 


1 


13 


8 


Lee 


3 


6 


6 


4 


4 


4 


8 


3 


4 


9 


6 


0 


4 


6 


8 


1 


Leon 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


Levy 


1 


2 


8 


3 


0 


2 


10 


2 


0 


4 


8 


2 


1 


1 


12 


0 


Liberty 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Madison 


0 


3 


3 


9 


0 


0 


8 


7 


2 


4 


8 


1 


2 


2 


8 


3 


Manatee 


3 


3 


14 


7 


3 


8 


9 


7 


2 


1 


17 


7 


6 


6 


8 


8 


Marion 


6 


5 


14 


9 


5 


6 


14 


8 


8 


11 


13 


2 


7 


6 


17 


4 


Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 


1 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


1 


4 


3 


0 


0 


3 


5 


0 


2 


3 


3 


0 


0 


1 


7 


0 


Okaloosa 


9 


6 


14 


1 


6 


8 


15 


1 


5 


15 


9 


1 


11 


6 


12 


1 


Okeechobee 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Orange 
Osceola 
Palm Beach 


29 


22 


36 


7 


29 


23 


35 


7. 


20 


29 


40 


5 


21 


27 


44 


2 


12 


22 


29 


14 


16 


18 


26 


7 


10 


31 


31 


5 


25 


13 


34 


5 


Pasco 


3 


2 


9 


1 


1 


3 


10 


1 


1 


7 


7 


0 


2 


1 


12 


0 


Pinellas 


7 


18 


57 


12 


6 


20 


59 


7 


1 


19 


59 


14 


2 


12 


67 


11 


Polk 


0 


10 


34 


6 


1 


9 


36 


4 


1 


12 


25 


5 


0 


5 


40 


4 


Putnam 


0 


5 


2 


0 


0 


4 


3 


0 


0 


4 


2 


1 


0 


3 


4 


0 


St. Jolms 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


St. Lucie 


0 


0 


5 


2 


0 


0 


6 


1 


0 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


5 


2 


Santa Rosa 


1 


6 


4 


6 


1 


6 


5 


5 


2 


7 


7 


1 


2 


4 


7 


4 


Sarasota 


0 


6 


7 


6 


0 


5 


9 


5 


0 


5 


10 


4 


1 


4 


10 


3 


Seminole 


U 


2 


21 


1 


0 


3 


20 


1 


0 


2 


21 


1 


0 


2 


21 


1 


Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 


3 


2 


6 


0 


1 


3 


7 


0 


1 


3 


7 


0 


2 


3 


6 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


Union 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 


0 


6 


12 


10 


0 


4 


17 


7 


0 


8 


13 


7 


0 


4 


17 


7 


































1 


6 


3 


1 


0 


4 


6 


1 


1 


4 


6 


0 


3 


1 


7 


0 


State Total 


142 


277 


760 


191 


130 


272 


807 


145 


111 


367 


793 


95 


170 


233 


822 


137 



50 




fifty>eight per cent of the laboratories have equip- 
ment which is satisfactory in appropriateness and 
quantity to serve the purposes intended for them. 
Approximately seven per cent of the laboratories 
reported have equipment more than adequate for 
their purposes and the number of students served. 
Eight per cent of the laboratories reported con- 
tain equipment which is either obsolete or inap- 
propriate. The remaining twenty-seven per cent 
do not contain adequate equipment to serve the 
students. 

Combined Evaluation of Shops and Laboratories 

A scale was included to allow the respondents 
to give an overall evaluation of the equipment, 
space, capacity and functional adequacy of exist- 
ing permanent shops and laboratories. This evalu- 
ation was intended to provide a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of the number of spaces which 
were used as laboratories, but were not originally 
designed for the specific purpose for which they 
are being used. It was intended further to provide 
an assessment of the functional adequacy of those 
laboratories planned specifically for the purposes 
they serve. The scale statements are: 

1. The laboratory was not designed for the 
specific purpose being used. 

2. Laboratory functions poorly for the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

3. Laboratory functions satisfactorily for the 
purpose for which it was designed. 

4. Laboratory functions exceptionally well for 
the purpose for which it was designed. 

The data in Table 3 include summaries relating 
to the combined evaluation of the laboratories. 
One hundred and seventy, or twelve per cent of 
the laboratories in use were not designed for the 
purpose for which they were being used. Another 
233, or seventeen per cent, of the laboratories 
were found to be functioning poorly for the pur- 
poses for which they were designed. Eight hun- 
dred and twenty-two, or sixty-one per cent of the 
laboratories were regarded as satisfactory, and 
another 137, or ten per cent, were functioning 
expectionally well. Seventy-one per cent of the 
existing permanent laboratories were regarded as 
satisfactory. 

Inventory of Existing Facilities for Occupational 
Education in Junior Colleges 

The data used in this analysis were obtained by 
questionnaire from the Florida public junior col- 
leges. Data were gathered about facilities which 



existed or were under construction in the sum- 
mer of 1964. The data reported are summarized in 
Tables 4, 5, and 6. All of the existing junior 
colleges responded to the questionnaire. 

Permanent Occupational Facilities 

Data about the number of permanent labora- 
tories, student stations, students served daily and 
laboratory utilization are included in Table 4. 
During 1963-64 one hundred and thirty permanent 
laboratories served an average of approximately 
7,519 students daily. The laboratories contained 
3,050 student stations and 165,785 square feet of 
floor space. On the average each student station 
served 2.47 students daily. Each laboratory con- 
tained an average of 1,275 square feet and ap- 
proximately twenty-three student stations. Each 
laboratory served an average of 57.8 students each 
day. The laboratories provided an average of ap- 
proximately 54.4 square feet per student station. 

The 130 laboratories were utilized an average 
of 562 periods daily during the daytime schedule, 
and 259 periods during the evening. This was an 
average utilization of 4.3 periods per laboratory 
during the day, and two periods per laboratory 
during the evening. Based on a six-period day 
the laboratories were used approximately sev- 
enty-two per cent of the time. If both day and 
evening use are considered, the laboratories in 
junior colleges were used on the average of 6.3 
hourly periods per day or approximately thirty- 
two periods per week. 

During the periods that the laboratories were 
used, available student stations were used ap- 
proximately thirty-nine per cent of the time. On 
the average nine students used each laboratory 
during each period in which it was in use. This 
utilization is considered to be relatively low. A 
utilization factor approaching 65 to 75 per cent 
seems possible, considering past experience with 
science and similar types of laboratories. 

The total amount of laboratories space for oc- 
cupational education in the junior colleges was 
reported to be 265,069 square feet. Permanent 
laboratory space was 165,785 square feet, which 
is 62.5 per cent of the total space available for 
occupational education. Of the 208 laboratories 
reported in the inventory, 130, or 62.5 per cent, 
were permanent. 

Data included in Table 4 also show the distri- 
bution of permanent laboratories as to their loca- 
tion in the various junior colleges. It should be 
noted that the junior colleges located in the more 
populous centers of the state have a larger num- 
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Brevard 
Central Florida 
Chipola 
MiamUDade 

Daytona Beach 
Edison 
Gulf 0>ast 
Indian River 

Broward 
Lake City 
Lake^umtcr 
Manatee 

North Florida 
Okaloosa*W alton 
Palm Beach 
Pensacola 

St. Johns River 
St. Petersburg 
Gibbs 
Hampton 

Jackson 

Johnson 

Lincoln 

Roosevelt 

Rosenwald 
Suwannee River 
Volusia 
Washington 



Polk 



TABLE 4 

PERMANENT FACILITIES FOR OCOTPATI^^ 

LOCATED AT FLORIDA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 



15 

4 

5 

6 



15 

8 

1 

18 



8 



13 



505 

114 

112 

110 

136 



320 

166 

25 

516 



184 

60 



30 

19 



213 

69 



State Total 



130 



3.050 



611 

85 

128 

302 

147 



1.555 

457 

38 

1,089 

”i79 

.330 

” ” ie 

40 



221 

75 



7,519 



19.786 

5.820 

5.800 

8.359 

6.760 

i4.^5 

12.854 

660 

30.729 

■6.ii9 

3.364 

”2.366 

650 



16.342 

2.771 



165.785 



Periods Used 




31 



91 

29 



88 

46 

3 

35 



50 

16 



6 

4 



60 

10 



562 



40 

15 



43 

10 



24 

22 



8 

'23’ 

1 



3 

2 



25 



259 



ber of technical laboratories, while those in the 
smaller, less populous counties tend to have rel- 
atively few or none. 

Temporary Occupational Facilities 

Data about the number of temporary labora- 
tories are summarized in Table 5. There were 78 
temporary laboratories in use during the 1963-64 
school year. The laboratories contained 99,284 
square feet of temporary space and 1,432 student 
stations serving 2,669 students daily. The average 
number of square feet per student station in the 
temporary laboratories was 69.3, and the average 
number of square feet per laboratory was 1,273. 

Temporary laboratories were used an average 
of 184 periods daily and 111 periods during the 
evening. Each laboratory was used about four 
periods per day, or twenty periods per week. 
Based on a six-period day, the utilization factor 
was sixty-three per cent. 

If a six-period day is used as the basis for calcu- 



lating the potential, student station utilization in 
the laboratories was approximately thirty-one per 
cent. During the periods that the laboratories 
were in use, student stations were utilized ap- 
proximately forty-seven per cent of the time. On 
the average each laboratory served thirty-four 
students each day and approximately eight stu- 
dents for each period during which the labora- 
tories were used. 

Evaluation of Existing Permanent Facilities for 
Occupational Education Located at 
Junior Colleges 

A summarization of the data regarding the 
evalutions made by respondents of existing per- 
manent facihties for occupational education in 
the junior colleges is presented in Table 6. The 
rating scales were the same as those discussed 
earlier in this chapter. Evaluation scales are not 
restated in this section. 
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Junior College 

Ilrevard 
Central Florida 
Chipola 
Miami-Dade 

Daytona Beach 
Edison 
Gulf Coast 
Indian River 

Broward 
Lake City 
Lake-Sumter 
Manatee 

North Florida 
Okaloosa-W alton 
Palm Beach 
Pensacola 

St. Johns River 
St. Petersburg 
Gibbs 
Hampton 

Jackson 

Johnson 

Lincoln 

Roosevelt 

Rosenwald 
Suwannee River 
Volusia 
Washington 



TABLE 5 



TEMPORARY FACILITIES FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
LOCATED AT FLORIDA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 






Laks 
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St&tinns 


8 


194 


1 


9 


8 


190 


.32 


580 


3 


42 


11 
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1 


30 


5 


75 
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Students 

Served Daily Square Feet 



7.500 


342 


400 


29 


12.965 


i,i34 


56,320 


541 


2,720 


165 


10,680 


111 


800 


20 


3,500 


58 




2,500 


50 



Day Evening 



18' 


39 


3 




36 


12 


96 


24 


9 


13 


6 


10 


3 




6 


1 



6 



1 


6 


9 




1 


6 


660 


1 


17 


510 




1 


34 


720 



83 2 

60 4 

is !!!!!!!! 3 

ei 3 ” i 



Polk 

State Total 78 1 ,432 99 ,284 



2,669 184 111 



Evaluation of the Capacities of 
the Existing Laboratories 

Information submitted by the respondents in- 
dicates that the laboratories in public jimior col- 
leges contained adequate space for the purposes 
and the number of students being served. Only 
nine laboratories, or eight per cent of the total, 
were reported to be functioning poorly. Two 
others, or 1.8 per cent of the total, were regarded 
as being crowded to the extent that instruction 
suffered. Fifty per cent of the laboratories were 
regarded as adequate and were accommodating 
the students satisfactorily. The remainder (40 per 
cent) were regeirded as having the capacity to 
accommodate additional students should condi- 
tions require it. 

Evaluation of the Space in Laboratories 
Located in Junior Colleges 

Table 6 contains a summary of the data regard- 
ing the evalutions of thve space in laboratories in 



public junior colleges. Sixty-nine laboratories, or 
sixty-one per cent, had satisfactory space for the 
purposes to ba served and the students to be ac- 
commodated. Thirty-four laboratories, or thirty 
per cent, had more than adequate space and 
could accommodate more students should it be- 
come necessary. Only two laboratories were con- 
sidered inadequate. 

Evaluation of the Equipment in Occupational 
Shops and Labs Located at Junior Colleges 

Sixty-six laboratories, or fifty-eight per cent of 
the total, were regarded as having satisfactory 
equipment for the program and for students to 
be served. Thirty-seven laboratories, or thirty- 
two per cent had sufficient equipment to accom- 
modate additional students. Nine laboratories, or 
eight per cent, were regarded as lacking suffi- 
cient equipment to serve the students they were 
attempting to accommodate. Two laboratories, or 
1.8 per cent, had obsolete or otherwise inappro- 
priate equipment. 
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TABLE 6 

EVALUATION OF SPACE AND EQUIPMENT IN PERMANENT LABS 
LOCATED AT FLORIDA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Evaluation 






Capacity 






Space 




Equipment 






Combined 


County 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


3 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Brevard 


0 


2 


10 


0 


0 


2 


10 


0 


0 


2 


10 


0 


O 


0 


10 


0 


Central Florida 


0 


4 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


1 


2 


2 


0 


Chipola 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Miami-Dade 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


1 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


2 


3 


Daytona Beach 
Edison 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Gulf Coast 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Indian River 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Broward 


0 


0 


2 


8 


0 


0 


7 


3 


0 


0 


2 


8 


0 


0 


1 


9 


Lake City 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Lake-Suinter 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Manatee 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


North Florida 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


Okaloosa-W alton 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Palm Beach 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


8 


Pensacola 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


St. Johns River 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


St. Petersburg 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


Gibbs 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hampton 


0 


1 


1 


6 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


1 


7 


0 


Jackson 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Johnson 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Lincoln 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Roosevelt 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Rosenwald 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Suwannee River 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Volusia 


2 


0 


8 


3 


1 


1 


8 


3 


0 


5 


3 


5 


3 


0 


4 


6 


Washington 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Polk 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


State Total 


2 


9 


57 


46 


2 


9 


69 


84 


2 


9 


66 


37 


7 


3 


56 


47 



Combined Evaluation of Occupational 
Laboratories Located in 
Junior Colleges 

Respondents were asked to report a combined 
evaluation of their laboratories. The evaluation 
indicated that 103 of the 113 laboratories were re- 
garded as satisfactory for the purposes to be 
served. Forty-seven laboratories, or 41.6 per cent, 
were functioning exceptionally well. Fifty-six 
laboratories, or 49.6 per cent, were functioning 
satisfactorily. Seven laboratories, or 6.2 per cent, 
were regarded as not designed for the purposes 
being served. Three of the laboratories, or 2.6 per 
cent of the total, were regarded as functioning 
poorly. 

Financing the Cost of Occupational Education 
Facilities and Equipment 

The problem of financing the costs of new fa-' 
cilities and equipment for occupational educa- 



tion will loom large if appropriate efforts are to 
be made to provide what is needed to support 
an adequate program. Until the present time no 
special funds have been available with which to 
construct facilities for occupational education. 
Constructing and equipping occupational labo- 
ratories have been accomplished with funds 
which were made available for construcing facili- 
ties for the regular school program and for com- 
munity junior colleges. 

Sources of Funds 

Funds with which to construct occupational 
education facilities are available from three ma- 
jor sources. Elach major source has a number of 
sub-sources from which money may be allocated 
for constructing and equipping facilities. There 
are limitations, either legal or regulatory, that 
restrict the purposes for which allocated money 
may be used. 



/ 



Federal Funds 

Basically there are four types of federal funds. 
E^ch can provide money for occupational educa- 
tion facilities if the need exists and requirements 
are met. 



1. Public Law 815 allocates funds to school 
systems in which there was a marked in- 
crease in enrollment over a two-year 
period due to the impact of federal activ- 
ity. For those school systems termed eli- 
gible, a stipulated amount per pupil is 
granted to the school system. The school 
system may then build needed facilities 
with the funds allocated to it. Generally, 
such funds have been used to construct 
elementary and secondary general educa- 
tion facilities. 



The National Defense Education Act pro- 
vides funds for the reimbursement of ex- 
penditures for equipment used for pro- 
grams in mathematics, science, technical 
education and modern foreign languages. 
Title VIII of this Act provides funds to 
encourage the development of training 
programs for highly skilled technicians. 
Some of these funds have been used for 
equipping technical education facilities. 
These funds are granted on a dollar-for- 
dollar matching basis. 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
provides funds with which to construct 
occupational education facilities. One- 
third of the funds allotted to each state 
can be used only for (a) providing vo- 
cational education for persons who have 
graduated or dropped out of school, and 
for (b) constructing area vocational ed- 
ucation school facilities. Funds under 
this act may be used to construct 
instructional and auxiliary rooms and 
space necessary to operate a program of 
vocational instruction at normal capacity, 
such as classrooms, libraries, laboratories, 
workshops, cafeterias, office space and 
utility space.” The costs of initial equip- 
ment for the above needed facilities and 
all necessary building fixtures and utili- 
ties, furnishings and instructional equip- 
ment are permissible expenditures.^ 



3 HEW. Federal Allottments to States, Rules and Regulations. 
(Aug., 1984), p. 12340. 




The facilities may be constructed at high 
schools, area vocational education schools 
and at junior colleges, if designated as 
area vocational education schools in com- 
pliance with the intent of the Vocational 
E!ducation Act of 1963. Funds used for the 
construction of area vocational education 
schools must be matched dollar-for-dollar. 



The Manpower Development Training Act 
of 1962 provides funds for both construct- 
ing and equipping occupational shops and 
labs. Only a few facilities have been con- 
structed under this Act. 



State Funds 



At least three types of state aid are available 
for constructing and equipping new facilities. 
These funds are not earmarked for any particu- 
lar educational program, but are spent on a pri- 
ority basis as determined by the State Board of 
Education. 



1. Capital Outlay and Debt Service Funds. 
These funds are allotted to the school sys- 
tems of the state at the rate of $400 per 
state allotted instruction unit. This por- 
tion of the state aid plan was an equaliza- 
tion grant until 1953, when it became a 
flat grant to the school systems of the 
state. The funds are spent on projects in 
order of priority of need as established by 
the county school system but within the 
framework of State Board of EJducation 
regulations. Only projects recommended 
as the result of a survey are eligible for 
CO and DS funds. For all capital outlay 
projects, other than those for junior col- 
leges, occupational education facilities are 
considered as falling in Priority B; how- 
ever, occupational education facilities can 
be placed in Priority A when they are to 
be constructed as a part of a new school 
plant or as a major addition to an existing 
one to provide needed pupil capacity. All 
teaching laboratories to be constructed at 
junior colleges are in Priority A. Funds 
to be spent on junior college projects must 
also be recommended by a survey and 
constructed in accordance with the pri- 
ority regulations of the State Board of 
Education. 



2. Matched Building Fund Act. The fund 
created by this Act provides a matching 
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grant to growing school systems. Money 
is allotted to school systems at the rate 
of $200 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for the number of pupils which ex- 
ceeds that of the preceding year. The 
state allocation must be matched by an 
equal amount from local sources. These 
funds are allocated for those pupils in 
attendance at grade one-through-twelve 
schools. The money may be used to pay 
for constructing a school building and 
“for the reconstruction of a school build- 
ing which must be replaced or rebuilt 
because of fire, storm or other Provi- 
dential reason.” State Board regulations 
require that in every case needed class- 
rooms shall have first priority. 

3. Junior College Construction Fund. Money 
for this fund is appropriated each bien- 
nium by the Legislature and allocated to 
the individual junior colleges. Projects 
are determined on ths basis of a survey. 
Project priority lists are also prepared and 
submitted to the State Board of Eiduca- 
tion for approval in accordance with exist- 
ing law and regulations. Occupational 
education facilities can be built and 
equipped with funds from this source 
without discrimination wherever the need 
exists. 

4. Higher Education Bond Amendment. Ar- 
ticle XII of the Constitution of Florida 
was amended in 1963 to authorize the is- 
suance of bonds for capital outlay at 
institutions of higher learning, including 
junior colleges and certain vocational- 
technical schools. The proceeds of the 
gross receipts, taxes on utilities, tele- 
phones, natural and manufactured gas 
and so on is placed in a trust fund known 
as the “Institutions of Higher Learning 
and Junior Colleges Capital Outlay and 
Debt Service Trust Fund.” This fund is 
administered by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, which is given the power in the 
Amendment to obtain funds for acquiring, 
building, constructing, altering, improv- 
ing, enlarging, furnishing or equipping 
capital outlay projects authorized by the 
Legislature in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, junior colleges and vocational- 
technical schools. 



The facilities for vocational-technical schools 
must be authorized by the Legislature as pro- 
vided by Chapter 230, Flovida, Statutes. This 
Chapter requires that the County Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction before it can operate an area 
vocational-technical school must first obtain ap- 
proval of the State Board of Ekiucation. Once a 
county board is authorized to acquire and op- 
erate an area vocational school the Legislature 
may be asked to approve funds for the construc- 
tion of facilities under the Higher Eklucation 
Bond Amendment. 

Local Funds 

Facilities can be constructed and equipped 
with funds from local sources. There are no re- 
strictions as to how these funds can be spent. The 
action of the County Board of Public Instruction 
is final. 

1. Special School Tax District No. 1 Bonds. 
Tlie county-wide bond issue is a major 
source of funds for constructing all school 
facilities and providing equipment for them. 
A county may issue bonds equal to ten per 
cent of the non-exempt assessed valuation 
of real property in the county. A bond 
issue for an amount greater than ten per 
cent of the non-exempt assessed valuation 
has to be approved by the State Board of 
Education. Not more than six mills may be 
levied to retire the total bonded indebted- 
ness unless approved by the State Board of 
Education. Occupational education facilities 
may be constructed from these funds at the 
discretion of the local board of public in- 
struction. 

2. Building and Bus Reserve Fund. County 
school boards are permitted to levy up to 
two mills, if approved by the freeholders, 
for the purpose of constructing school build- 
ings, purchasing furniture and equipment 
ai d purchasing buses. Funds voted by the 
freeholders may be spent for any type of 
facilities needed so long as they are for 
school purposes. 

3. County and District Funds. Funds received 
from current millage levies for support and 
maintenance may be used for construction 
purposes. Although some county school 
systems have constructed facilities using 
funds from current revenues, it is doubt- 
ful that a substantial volume of school facili- 
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ties can be constructed from this source of 
funds. 

4. Special Acts and Racing Commission Funds. 
Several county school systems have received 
racing commission funds for the purpose of 
constructing school facilities. Special acts of 
the Legislature have made it possible for 
county school systems to construct buildings 
and to retire the indebtedness for their 
construction with revenues from the rac- 
ing commission and other sources. Such 
acts may authorize the expenditure of spe- 
cial funds for the purpose of constructing 
schools in any county. 

Occupational Education Facilities Constructed 
During Past Five Years 

Altliough there are several possible sources of 
funds, the actual construction of facilities for oc- 
cupational education has not kept pace with the 
need. The fact that so many laboratories are of a 
temporary nature, both in public schools and in 
junior colleges is evidence of this fact. Also, the 
fact that only about half of the students who can 
benefit from such programs are now being served 
reflects the lack of facilities. 

Table 7 includes data showing the number of 
laboratories constructed during the past five 
years. Also summarized in this table are data 



plete data on facilities constructed from state 
funds are included. 

The number of occupational education facili- 
ties constructed annually has increased since the 
1959-60 school year. The rate of increase in the 
construction of occupational laboratories in- 
creased from 3.05 per cent of the total number of 
rooms constructed in 1959-60 to 10.34 per cent in 
1963-64. It is believed that the change in State 
Board Regulations in 1962 enabled local school 
boards to construct facilities more nearly fitted 
to their instructional needs than was possible un- 
der the more rigid priority regulations that 
existed in prior years. It would seem desirable 
to provide further changes in regulations so as 
to permit more freedom to construct facilities of 
an instructional character that are needed to 
fulfill the requirements of a comprehensive edu- 
cational program. 

Projection of Occupatiional Facilities 
Needs to 1970 

The need for occupational education facilities 
projected to 1970 appears in this section. One 
should realize that making such a projection is 
difficult due to a number of uncontrollable vari- 
ables. These include population increases, vary- 
ing dollar costs of construction, varying equip- 
ment costs, changing needs of programs, and of 
students in relation to employability, and the 
changing value of the dollar. 



TABLE 7 



NUMBER AND TYPE OF OCCUPATIONAL FACIL- 
ITIES CONSTRUCTED DURING THE FIVE- 
YEAR PERIOD, 1959-1964 



Type and Ntsmber of Facilities 



Other 
Instruc- 
Class tional 
Year Rooms Facilities 



1959-60. . . 


.. 1934 


224 


1960-61... 


.. 1653 


249 


1961-62. . . 


.. 1582 


224 


1962-63... 


.. 1633 


299 


1963-64. . . 


.. 1377 


574 



Percent Total 
Occu- Occu- Number 
national national of Rooms 
Education Facilities Con- 
Facilities* of Total structed 



68 


3.05 


2226 


105 


5.23 


2007 


89 


4.70 


1893 


142 


6.84 


2074 


225 


10.34 


2176 



Source: Records of the School Fsdlities Planning Section, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 

t Includes industrial arts and business education facilities. 



comparing the number of classrooms and other 
instructional facilities constructed during the 
same period. These data do not show the facili- 
ties constructed with local funds; however, com- 



Esfiiiiated Needs in High Schools 

The projection here presented is based on the 
following set of assumptions and is limited by 
them to an indeterminate extent: 

1. Each permanent laboratory in a high school 
should serve 70 enrollees per day in occu- 
pational education. 

2. Laboratories should contain an average of 
twenty-two student stations. 

3. Laboratories should contain an average of 
sixty square feet per student station, or a 
total of 1,320 square feet each. 

4. Construction costs are estimated at $15.00 
per square foot. No corrections are made 
for changes in the value of the dollar, since 
such corrections can be made at any time. 

5. Since both laboratory and student station 
utilization appeared to be satisfactory, no 
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correction for undercapacity is given for 
facilities at high schools, vocational schools 
and adult centers. It is assumed that the 
number served by the permanent labora- 
tories in 1963-64 was their desirable capac- 
ity. Adjustments are made in the capacity 
of existing laboratories to reflect an estimate 
of statewide capacity. 

6. All temporary facilities are assumed to be 
in need of replacement. 

7. Enrollment projections are converted to 
average daily attendance which is in turn 
used as the base for estimating the number 
of enrollees in occupational education at the 
high school, vocational school and adult 
levels. 

8. Approximately fifty per cent of Florida sen- 
ior hi^ school youth should be enrolled in 
some kind of occupational education other 
than preparation for college up to the time 
they drop out of school or graduate.® 

9. No change is assumed in the level at which 
occupational education is offered. 



5. Total area shown in square feet was esti- 
mated by obtaining the product of the num- 
ber of laboratories and the average size in 
square feet per laboratory found in the anal- 
ysis discussed in a preceding section of this 
chapter. 

6. The cost for construction was obtained by 
multiplying $15.00 per square foot by the es- 
timated number of square feet needed an- 
nually to 1970. 

7. The cost of equipment was determined by 
estimating the number of student stations 
needed and multiplying the result by an 
estimated cost per student station. The cost 
of equipment per student station is a highly 
variable figure, depending on the type of 
laboratory being equipped. Tne figure used 
is intended to be an estimate of average 
costs for all types of laboratories. 

8. Total costs are the sum of the estimated 
construction and equipment costs. 

Cost Estimates 

Table 8 includes the estimated costs, 1964 to 

1970. In order to meet adequately the needs of 



Procedures Used 

The procedures used were intended to produce 
reasonable estimates. The procedures were as 
follr>ws: 

1. The average daily attendance for the years 
to 1970 was estimated by using State De- 
partment of Education estimates of enroll- 
ment and National Education Association s 
projections for 1970.^ 

2. The estimated average daily attendance 
was used as the base for computing the 
number of potential occupational enrollees 
at the secondary school level. 

3. The adjusted capacity of existing facilities 
was deducted from the potential enrollees 
to determine the number of occupational 
enrollees to be housed. The adjusted ca- 
pacity was determined to be 153,319 stu- 
dents. 

4. The number of occupational laboratories 
needed was calculated, using the assump- 
tions outlined in the preceding pages. 



* PttWIc SehooU, the Assocletlon: Wishing* 

ton. D. C. 1963. p. 107. 



all students who should benefit from occupa- 
tional education instruction, an initial expendi- 
ture of approximately $79,000,000 appears to be 
needed. In subsequent years an expenditure of 
approximately seven million dollars per year will 
be required to fulfill the continuing needs for 
occupational education. It is estimated that in 
the year 1969-70 approximately $11,600,000 will 
be needed if we assume that only the needs for 
that year accumulate. 

These estimates of need are indeed extensive. 
This is due to the fact that so little has been ac- 
complished to fulfill the needs for occupational 
education. Temporary facilities have been used 
extensively. Obsolete buildings discarded from 
the regular program have also been used. Fur- 
theremore, major efforts in recent years have 
been made to keep up with growing classroom 
needs. 

To meet these needs new ways to reduce con- 
struction costs must be found. Every available 
funding source must be utilized. Local school sys- 
tems must contribute extensively to the support 
of this program. State aid grants for initiating 
these programs also must be provided. State and 
local resources plus Federal resources must be 
utilized. Economy in planning and construction 
must be the watchword. 
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